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THE RIGHT GUESS...THE WRONG WEIGHT 


As anyone could guess, the man on the scales 
weighs more than he should. Like some 42 
million other Americans who are overweight, 
his excess pounds may affect not only his ap- 
pearance, but his health as well. 

How much should a person weigh? Some doc- 
tors say that proper weight at age 25 to 30 
should be maintained throughout life. Most 


people, however, gain weight as they grow older. 

The average increase during or after middle 
age is about 15 pounds. To avoid this, it is wise 
to follow the doctor’s advice about diet, exer- 
cise, and living habits, especially after age 30. 

If overweight should occur, it is usually pos- 
sible to reduce to proper weight simply and 
safely under medical guidance. 





Some ways to reach and keep your best weight 





See your doctor before attempting 
to reduce. Virtually all cases of over- 
weight are due to overeating. Some 
cases, however, may be complicated 
by other conditions. 

After a thorough examination, the 
doctor can determine whether or not 
you have complications that require 
special medical attention. He can also 
decide how much weight you should 
lose, and advise approved methods by 
which you can lose it safely. 

Follow your doctor’s advice about 
diet. Authorities say that weight loss 
usually should not exceed 6 to 8 pounds 
a month. A diet that causes more 
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rapid loss may fail to provide food 
elements the body needs. 

So let the doctor recommend the 
kinds and amounts of foods that will 
protect health and strength while you 
are reducing. It is also wise not to take 
any reducing drug except under a doc- 
tor’s supervision. 

Rely on your doctor to recommend 
proper exercise. Excess weight strains 
the heart and other organs—and too 
much or the wrong type of exercise 
may add more strain. 

Some physical activity is an aid in 
most cases, for it may help to use up 
food that might otherwise turn into 


fat. Only the doctor can determine the 
types of exercise that will be effective 
and safe in your reducing program. 

Even after reducing, people witha 
tendency toward overweight often put 
on extra pounds again. This can usu- 
ally be avoided by following a medi- 
cally supervised daily routine. 

For more facts about overweight, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Overweight and Underweight.” For 
example, it contains tables of desir- 
able weights, suggested low-calorie 
menus and caloric values of nearly 
300 foods. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series spon- 


sored by Metropolitan in the interest of our national 
health and welfare. It is appearing in two colors in maga- 
zines with a total circulation in excess of 34,000,000 in- 

cluding Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmo- 
politan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





1 Mapison Avenve, New York 10, N.Y. 
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What Was 
Good Enough for Grandfather . . . 


Fortunately, what was good enough for these folks back in 1875, when The 
Prudential was founded, wasn’t good enough for us. Through the years electric 
lights, automobiles, telephones, a thousand other things. were developed because 
we wanted something better. 


In life insurance selling, too, there’ve been some changes made. The old ways 
aren't good enough today. Thanks to The Prudential’s copyrighted Dollar 
Guide, our representatives are now helping folks see their life insurance needs 


in a new light. The Dollar Guide— 


¢ helps a man to estimate for himself the dollar-and-cents future 
needs of his family, 


¢ helps him see the gap between what he has and what he needs. 


¢ helps show him how that gap can best be filled. 


The Dollar Guide is just another example of Prudential progress—proof that 
only the best in selling equipment is good enough for Prudential representatives. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
mutual life insurance compan 

HOME OFFICE . ° "WESTERN HOME OFFICE 

NEWARK, N. J. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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OUR LEADERS 
COME IN THE 
FAMILY SIZE 


We asked 161 members of our 
Leaders’ Association to help us 
compile some statistics, and from 
these we determined that .. . 


OUR AVERAGE LEADER 


® is married and has two children. 


® owns his own home and has a 
college degree. 


® owns $60,000 of personal life 
insurance. 


® is 44 years old and has been 
with New England Mutual since 
1938. 


® made 71 sales last year, for a 
total of $803,000 of life insur- 
ance. 


@ makes 17 face-to-face calls a 
week to get seven business in- 
terviews, 

® completes his average sale in 


two calls. 


® forecasts good business in 1950. 


In New England Mutual a “leader” 
is a career underwriter who sold 
$500,000 of life insurance, or more, 
during the past year. In the in- 
dustry as a whole, a Leader is a 
man to be respected for his suc- 
cess in the business of selling 
security to America. 


The 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


THE FIQ@ST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA>« i835 
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For the Record 
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Income Tax 


HE problem of the stopgap life insurance income tax measure 

may be near solution. The Doughton Bill which provides for 

the taxation of company net income on an average valuation 
basis was passed by voice vote in the Senate after the Senate 
Finance Committee had amended the House proposal to “retro- 
actively” tax the companies on 1947 and 1948 investment income. 
The committee recommended that the stopgap measure include 
1950 along with mutually agreed upon 1949. 


At this writing the Bill awaits the action of a joint conference 
committee. A poll of both sides reveals that the Senate group 
stands firm on its Finance Committee’s version, whereas the Rep- 
resentatives are agreed upon the Bill as formulated by the findings 
of the House Subcommittee headed by Representative Walter 


Lynch (D., N.Y.). 


Senate thought follows this course: when Senator George’s 
finance committee received the House version of the tax bill it 
carefully considered the particular opposition in some quarters 
to the “retroactive” features of the bill. After a number of hear- 
ings and sufficient study, the committee did not deem it advisable 
to include what might legally be considered a retroactive provision. 


In the Finance Committee’s report of findings it was stated that 
there might be a legal challenge as to the constitutionality of a 
“retroactive” tax. Never before had Congress approved this type 
of legislation. 

Another weighing factor as to Senate action was that the books 
of the companies have been closed and the money which other- 
wise would have been appropriated for the tax has been distrib- 
uted to policyholders or placed in surplus or reserves. 


H. J. R. 371 as passed by the House includes a formula worked 
out to the satisfaction of the Lynch Subcommittee by a special 
life insurance committee representing a number of the companies. 


At the Senate hearings, the industry committee continued to 
support the House measure. They considered it to be the result 
of a cooperative study between themselves, the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the House Ways and Means Committee. 


The Bill as passed by the House was said to represent a choice 
between an arbitrary method, which would establish a precedent 
for excessive taxation in the future, and the payment of a tax for 
the three years under consideration based on an agreed upon 
formula. Spokesmen for the life insurance committee claim that 
the first alternative would add a $93,000,000 assessment on 1949 
income, 


The problem now belongs to Congress alone. Either the House 
Bill or the Senate’s amended version is supported by most of the 
companies. It is the belief in some circles that whatever the out- 
come it will be agreeable to most. The companies must now set 
their sights on preparing a formula that will serve as the basis 
for an equitable permanent tax plan. 
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Life Insurance Earning Rate 





Up for Second Successive Year 


Net Rate of Interest Earned 
on Mean Invested Funds of 


5.07% U. S. Life Insurance Companies 


4.10% 


2.88%, 2.96%, 3.04% 
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FOR '20s FOR '30s 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 














Something Old 


N its issue of July 5, 1883, The Spectator pre- 
sented a number of valuable tables which 
“comprise in brief a history of life insurance in 
this country for the past twenty-four years, in- 
dicating its fluctuations, its good and ill fortune, 
showing the period when speculation ran rough- 
shod over it, its recuperation from the evil effects 
of this trying period of its existence, the down- 
fall of the speculative companies, and the sub- 
stantial qualities of the remaining companies that 
have demonstrated that there is truth in the Dar- 
winian theory of ‘the survival of the fittest’.” 


Of course, this period included also the war 
years and those of the reconstruction era during 
which there occurred the 1873 panic. In 1859, the 
companies shown had assets of $20,536,085, pre- 
miums of $3,970,125 and insurance issued of 
$30,058,408. In 1882, the assets were $419,602.- 
347, premiums totalled $60,504,274 and issued 
business $257,517,216. 


“Such a wonderful growth of business.” re- 
flected our editor, “is proof that the people ap- 
preciate the necessity of life insurance and that 
they have confidence in its administration.” 
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Life Insurance 





N 1949, the earning rate on invested 
l life insurance funds rose to the high- | 
est level in four years. However, it was 
still one-fourth below the average for 
the '30s and two-fifths below that of the 
'20s. These figures were arrived at af- 
ter analyzing the returns of 365 life in- 
surance companies. 

The net rate of interest earned during 

1949 was 3.04 per cent compared with 
2.96 per cent for 1948 and 2.88 per 
cent in 1947. The increase in the earn- 
ing rate for policyholders’ funds was 
due mainly to changes made in the 
companies’ investments since the end of 
the war. The companies have greatly 
increased the amount of funds going 
into corporate securities for the financ- 
ing of business and industry, home build- 
ers' mortgages, large scale housing de- 
velopments and other elements in an 
expanding economy. 

At the end of 1949, corporate securi- 
ties accounted for 39 per cent of total 
assets whereas in 1947 they were only 
31 per cent; mortgages in 1949 were 22 
per cent of assets compared with 17 
per cent in 1947. 


Sell ing os 


RELIMINARY aggregates of the life insur- } 

ance business for 1949 make possible some 
pertinent calculations. By them, one can appre-| 
ciate the scope, popularity and the service life in-| 
surance companies render to the American peo-| 
ple in every social and income group. 

The insurance protection for every man, woman 
and child in the Un:ted States amounts to $1,550. 
Life insurance purchases last year equalled al- 
most $200 for each individual. Despite the satis- 
faction in this attainment, there is this sobering} 
thought—the per capita average of life insur- 
ancc ownership is lowered because a host of those 
who most need the protection of a substantial life 
insurance policy have not either the health or wis- 
dom to purchase, or perhaps the perseverance or 
thrift to keep it. 

Even though life insurance men daily produce 
almost 90 million dollars in new insurance, the 
job of having each person in America own a life 
insurance estate of at least $5,000 is a Herculean 
task. However, if America is to maintain its 
financial independence with individual responsi- 
bility, this seems a minimum requirement. The 
nation will have no need to turn to a paternal 
state for security against the financial fears for 
the future if this goal is attained. 
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Editor THE SPECTATOR 


Ce! in Action 


IFE insurance is the difference between our American civilization and that 

of any other past or present. As a sustaining and continuing influence 

on our social and economic organism there is nothing comparable. Men 

from the dawn of history sought some method by which they could secure 

the future of their families though they themselves die. As a result, through- 

out the story of mankind there are recorded various abortive efforts to 
establish a system of insurance. 

By life insurance three-quarters of the American families have some 
money to carry on and preserve their integrity for at least a few months 
after the main support is lost. Life insurance accumulates the funds of the 
many. With these funds it sustains the economy for the benefit of its mem- 
bers. By its investments in public utilities, railroads and all forms of pro- 
ductive industry, it provides and permits management by the masses of 
conveniences and necessities beyond the reach of the low income groups of 
any other society. 

Long ago life insurance was accepted by American mothers and fathers 
as a practical expression of their love for their children. They recognized 
also that to be good citizens they must accept the responsibilities of living 
in a free country by securing to the best of their ability, by thrift and invest- 
ment, their own financial independence. 

As protection against death in due course, disability and pension cover- 
ages have become a must for the family budget in this machine age; uninter- 
rupted income is essential. There is a demand in this day of protection to 
guarantee the American family adequate financial assistance should accident 
or sickness or any untoward weakness intervene. Life insurance has offered 
its services and its facilities and its resources to supply this need. Not only 
can life insurance by these income policies serve the individual but, as well, 
the nation. Only by doing a complete job of selling private insurance can 
the introduction of a form of Government insurance be paused. With 
Government insurance supplanting private coverage, America would quickly 
eventuate into a paternal state with consequent loss of personal liberty to 
the individual. 
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Sow oth ing wi e 
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nsur- | 


some E are witnessing at the present time a great HE selling force of life insurance in the twen- 
ppre- craving for economic security. It is highly tieth century not alone made America con- 


scicus of the need of permanent financial protec- 
tion against death. It caused perhaps 90 per cent 
of the heads of families to acknowledge this as a 


fe in-| understandable. Everybody wants to be protected 
peo-f in his old age. Nobody wants to become a burden 
'on his unmarried daughter when he can’t work 


oman} 22y more. This craving, this desire for economic responsibility for the future as well as the present. 
1.550.) Security, is human. It can be understood. But Duri th os alee cnmmuunt: of atl 
d al What good does a pension do if the money does ae J 60 yee : deavored by 
catis-) NOt buy anything, or the purchasing power of the dent and health IRGUFARCe CAFTITS CHECRVEreS BJ 
ering) dollar goes down constantly? every possible means to have their representatives 
nsur-) _ | believe the desire for economic security can be set forth to the buyers of life insurance the 
those channeled along sound lines. So long as man has equally cogent need of financial security should 
] life) BOthing but his union card and his wages, he is disablement either from sickness or accident pre- 
. wis.) Rot concerned greatly about the purchasing power vent the earning of a living. Until recent years 
ce or of the dollar. He knows, because of the union, he the American people were loath to prepare for 
can always obtain wages commensurate with the certain age or for uncertain disability by a pro- 
audi purchasing power of the dollar. gram of insurance. 
But now that more and more people are being é ’ ; 
, the ae ; In recent vears the example of those who en- 
a life — by ees eee and mare poopie ett joyed security and competence from the proceeds 
tell a vested interest in maintaining the purchasing of a life caeinene suller suudievteed tall oie 
» its power of the dollar. One great task before the in- as dell wr dent . ; “4 ith: P S 
onsi-f Urance companies is to encourage pension plans a ; n ¥ : ie ae ne coverage. SO 
The to the best of their ability, to make sure that they Vee See Tae the purchase thereof that 
ornalt Ze Put on a sound actuarial basis, and at the same now life ane ae are counselling their 
5 te time call to the attention of all the people that the agency organizations to review applicants for 
, pension is of value only if the dollar maintains accident and health insurance as prospects for 
purchasing power.—Holgar Johnson. new and additional life protection. 
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Flaming Headlines 


Let us leave the regular daily papers and try some 


HERE is an old saying that bad news has wings 
tabloids and examine the headlines: 


while good news walks on crutches. Yet sometimes 
[ wonder if any good news is available or whether it 92. SHE’LL FIGHT TO PROVE SANITY 
has lost a crutch. There is so little of it around and AND CUT OFF COUSINS 
reading the daily newspapers becomes a disheartening * * * 
experience. What does one read in the daily journal? — > PATIN / LONELY HILLS 
News of intense morbidity and doubtful credit. Har- BEATEN BODY POS on a _ 
mony seldom makes a headline. Catastrophy is King. ss — . — 
One may read the flaming headlines and realize that MOTHER HERDS : — INTO CREEK— 
the love of sensationalism is the master passion of the a 
mob. Shakespeare’s lines in King John are appropriate , . sae = 
“News fitting to the night, black, fearful, comfortless DESPERATE LIFER TRIES HOLD-UT 
and horrible.” And to check the description, I open AT MOVIE, FAILS 
my daily paper and here are a few examples of today’s aa: 
big-type headlines: STEAL HEARSE FOR HOLD-UP 


WORRIED BY THESIS STUDENT ENDS LIFE A characteristic of the daily newspaper is the fact 
that news fades rapidly. It gets stale quickly. It is 
like a squeezed-out sponge. It doesn’t hold its sub- 
stance very long. Nevertheless, during that short 
period it is a noisy trumpet of an upset world. Mark 
Twain once wrote to a friend that the happiest days 
of his life were the seven years he did not read the 
daily papers. One cannot imagine what he would have 
said if he had lived in our present era of sensational 
headlines and the tabloid press, with their strong 
appeal to the neurotic. By continued arousal of the 
morbidity of their readers, they accomplish a double 
purpose. They infect both the reader and themselves. 
For the nature of sensationalism infects the teller as 
well as the one to whom it is told. It also plants the 
seeds of gossip so that a host of tongues start wagging. 
They become news-crammed. And, therefore, we ex- 
perience an ever-growing amount of space donated 
to key-hole columnists whose success is in proportion 
to their ability to expose the private lives of other 
people. 

What can be the ultimate effect of this unceasing 
bombardment of crime, atrocities and gossip? The 
latest edition of the headlines tells us that a Harvard} 3 % 
professor of considerable literary renown has jumped ’ 
out the window as a result of depressed feelings over 
world conditions. These flaming headlines may have 
a great deal to do with spreading suicidal concepts in 
the minds of sensitive people. The total disaster 
created is immeasurable. The burning headlines and 
the spreading fire destroy everything in its path. Thus 
one evil arises out of another, as wave upon wave. The 


SLAIN BY WOMAN WITH ICE PICK 
KILLS TWIN SISTER, SAYS SHE WOULD 
DO IT AGAIN 
*MESSIAH’ DOOMED TO DEATH IN CHAIR 
RURAL CRIME RISE TOPS CITIES’ RATE 

Because of these screaming headlines it occurs to 
me that this might be a day of unusual crimes, so I 
turn to the pages of a back edition of a few days ago 
and these bold imprints catch my eye: 

SCARED YOUTH GIVES UP $314,000 LOOT 

UNDERFED, BURNED GIRL OF 5 WINNING 

FIGHT FOR LIFE 


WIFE KILLER GETS JAIL ON MANSLAUGHTER 
PLEA 


* * + 





Perhaps reading another paper will yield different 
results. So I pick up last week’s newspaper and here 
are the findings: 

FIND BAREFOOT BLONDE SLAIN IN RAVINE 


* * 





DEATH ON TRACKS TIES UP SUBWAY 


* 7 + 


HUNT 3 IN $1000 HOLD-UP 


* - * 


GREAT GRANDMA 63 TO MARRY VET 24 


+ + * 


ASK EXTRADITION OF GIRL KIDNAPPER 
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freedom of the press is indeed a most desirable thing 
but like all good things it can be terribly abused and} 


when placed in ruthless hands it becomes a great 
menace. 

It is evident that as one selects his friends, so he 
must be selective in his reading. One can choose from 
a wide range of publications—any type he wishes t0 

(Concluded on Page 43) 
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Sometimes you catch a glimpse 
of more tham the town from 


Lookout « 


HE MAN and his grandson came into 
the clearing. “This is Lookout Point,” 
the man said. “I like to sit here and look 
down there at our town.” 


“It’s a swell place,” the boy said. 


They sat on a flat stone ledge, many 
years weathered. Below them the town 
spread out in its irregularity like the hub 
and broken spokes of an old wheel. 


As they ate their lunch, the man pointed 
out some of the landmarks. “You can 
see the Rogers factory over there to the 
east. See it?” 


The boy nodded and his grandfather 
continued. “That’s been very important 
to our town and, you might say, I’m sort 
of responsible for the factory being there.” 


“How’s that?” 


“Well, there were two partners started 
the plant. They had a tough time of it. 
I was getting started as a New York Life 
agent. One day I got them to take out 
some insurance so, in case one of them 
died, the other wouldn’t lose the business. 
Some years later one partner did die— 
but the business kept going.” 


“Tt’s sure a big factory,” the boy said. 
“What is that big chimney over there?” 


“Part of the Bronson Nurseries. There’s 
quite a story about that nursery. I'll tell 








you about it another time.” He could 
have gone on by the hour, telling how he 
had insured Mr. Bronson, whose widow 
used part of the insurance money te start 
a little flower shop which had grown into 
a very successful nursery. Or he could 
have told about how Sam Dunbar had 
borrowed on his endowment policy to 
help get his gasoline station started. 

He could have, but he remembered 
that boys like to hike more than they 
like to listen. 

The youngster was looking intently at 
his grandfather.“‘You sure like that town, 
don’t you?” 


“Yes, I do. I’ve been part of it for a 
good many years.” He took a last glance 
over the countryside. “Maybe an impor- 
tant part of it.” He cleared his throat. 
Ci a ~ , 

Come on, Son, we'd better get started 
for home.” 


They left Lookout Point behind them 
and headed down the winding trail. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this 
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O you remember when you 

swore you wouldn’t get mar- 
ried on less than $40 a week? You 
were going to give your wife all the 
things she deserved. Well, you 
probably got married anyway ... 
and now there are the children as 
well ... and you still want them to 
live decently. 

Naturally, this means life insur- 
ance, in the event you don’t live 
long enough to provide all these 
things yourself ... and the chances 
are you have life insurance, espe- 
cially if you’re over 21 and have a 
family. After all, most people in 
that circumstance do own life in- 
surance—most people take care of 
their families. 

So, let’s relax a minute. 


Let’s Figure 


Let’s do some figuring. Here are 
some figures to jot down.... 
First, thirty-three thousand, 


three hundred thirty-four dollars, 
$33,334.00 
Second, six per cent. .06 
Finally, let’s multiply: $2,000.00 
or about $40 per week. Nice if you 
could go fishing every day with that 
$40 per coming through the mail 
every Monday, wouldn’t it? 
The only trouble is you probably 
don’t have $33,334; and, secondly, 
if you did you couldn’t get 6 per 


cent ... not and sleep nights. 
So, let’s figure again . . . put 
down eighty thousand _ dollars, 
$80,000 
Now take 215 per cent 
(that’s nearer what 
you could get) ...... .025 


That’s $2,000 too! But, of course 
you can’t get hold of $80,000 any 
easier than you could $33,334. And 
even if you could, you’d probably 
get sick and eat into it, or you 
might lose it in business, or per- 
haps buy a house .. . long before 
you have saved even one-tenth of 
$80,000. 


How Little 
The point is: if you can’t get 
together $80,000 while you're alive, 
how can your wife do it without 
ras 


you, and still bring up the chil- 
dren in the way you want them 


brought 
Still you love 
got something. So, 
let’s make one more try. Getting 
back to your wife and little ones, 
how little each month would they 
really need to live on? Note, we 


said, “How little?”—not “How 


Can’t be done. 


got t< do 


much?” What is the bare minimum 


they 


will need while the children 
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Here’s Something that May Help You 


To Help Your Prospect Prepare 


His Own Estate Program 


Turn On 


The Dollars for Living 


By IRVING DAVIS 


Associate Editor 


are growing up? Put that down 


ee eee 
Now put down what 

your wife would need 

after the children are 

grown—the bare mini- 

er rs eae 
Finally, figure out 

what overdue bills and 

taxes you have out- 

standing plus a mod- 

erate amount for final 

eer ere ig utes 


Now, no life insurance agent was 
with you while you were doing this 
calculation ... your figures are en- 
tirely confidential . . . but it’s a 
good guess that the amount you 
have set down will call for between 
$8,000 and $10,000 insurance unless 
your income is considerably above 
the average bracket. 

But wait, maybe you’ve forgot- 
ten something. Won’t your Social 
Security, for which you’ve been 
paying out good money, bring you 
something? It surely will, prob- 
ably at least $25 per month, pos- 
sibly more. So you have Social Se- 
curity to build on. 


ELL, do you realize what 
you’ve been doing? You’ve 
been doing what life insurance peo- 
ple now-a-days call “programming 
your estate.” That isn’t all there 
is to it, of course. You’ll want to 
figure out for how many years you 
can afford a monthly income for 
your wife; how much insurance 
vill put your kids through college; 
what it will cost for a policy to 
clean up the mortgage; how much 
monthly income for yourself and 
wife at 65 when the better part of 
your working days are over and 
you want to take it easy without 
worrying. 
Those are things only a trained 


insurance man can help you with. 
The only purpose of this article is 
to show you how simple are the 
fundamentals of understanding 
what you have to know and plan- 
ning where you want to go. 

The chart facing this page may 
help too. It shows, first, at the bot- 
tom, the primary financial needs of 
the average married man and his 
family (the items with Roman nv- 
merals) plus their secondary needs 
—those not always possible to meet 
.. . those which you as bread-win- 
ner may bear in mind and try to 
make some arrangement for, but 
which, if not adequately cared for, 
would not leave the family desti- 
tute. The chart shows, too, how 
these needs rise and fall at dif- 
ferent periods of life. 

Naturally, a single man, a mar- 
ried man and his wife alone, or a 
single woman with dependent 
mother would have either different 
problems or ones calling 
slightly different distribution of in- 
come dollars. 


Turn the “Money Dial” 


Now look at the upper section 
and see how, by turning the “‘Money 
Dial” (in other words, purchasing 
the desired amount of insurance) 
you can draw from the “Money 
Reservoir” (the subsistence Social 
Security Fund plus life insurance, 
including your National Service 
Life Insurance if you are a vet- 
eran) exactly the amount of dollars 
you want for yourself and your 
family, and in the proper mixture, 
depending on the amount of Social 
Security benefits you are building 
up. 

These dollars—like the dollars 
you use for bread and butter—of 
course have to be earned by some 
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one who has worked for them. So 
jong as you are working, you'll have 
bread and butter .. . and so will 
your family. But suppose you or 
your family —still needing the 
bread and butter—shouldn’t have 
the dollars. 


That time always comes .. . for 
every man or for his family. And 
all this business of life insurance 
is, is the most reliable, the most cer- 
tain, the only tested and never-fail- 
ing money reservoir that has ever 
been developed for putting that 


money in your hands or those of 
your wife and children at the mo- 
ment when you or they most need 
it. When you purchase life insur- 
ance you buy future dollars for 
living. 

The dial is there to turn. Use it. 
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YOUR FINANCIAL 
SECURITY NEEDS 











INCOME NEEDS 


I Monthly income to wife 
and children for: 


FOOD 2.RENT 3.CLOTHES 





IT’S UP TO YOu! 
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BE HELD IN RESERVOIR — AS RETIREMENT INCOME 
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II CASH NEEDS 4, 
|. FINAL EXPENSES | 
2.ESTATE TAXES ¥) 
B.UNPAID BILLS =, 
4, FUTURE EMERGENCIES 
5, MORTGAGE REDEM. 














II To wife as long as she lives 
after children ave grown 
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45 


PERIOD OF ACCUMULATING ECONOMIC VALUE-OF FAMILY AND CAREER BUILDING- 


OF GREATEST MONEY NEED —— 


*B ecause the Social Security lewis incomplete at the present time, there are 
important gaps in this coverage, which Life Insurance can till. Consult your bielnsuvance agent: 


65 Period of post economic 
usefulness -Years of 
lower dollar needs 
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HOME OFFICE: Back in the days of 

the horse and carriage, U. S. Life 

transacted its business in this building 
at 27 Wall Street, N.Y.C. 


THEN 


its first policy. 


three have 


POLICIES... THEN... NOW 


Q N Mareh 4. 1850. the United States Life issued 


One hundred vears of progress 


and gradual liberalization could not be more aptly 
illustrated than by comparing the first policy is- 
sued by the company with the policy issued today. 
When U. S. Life was incorporated back in 1850 ten 


other companies were launched in that year. Only 


survived—United States Life. Man- 


hattan Life and the National Life of Vermont. 


NOW 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Age 37, duration of insurance, lifetime of insured, 
premium $28.40 per thousand. 


Age 37, duration of insurance, lifetime of insured 
(ordinary life), premium $23.72 per thousand. 


RESTRICTIONS 


“Provided always .. . that in case the said Theodore 
Frost shal] die upon the seas, or shall, without the 
consent of this company previously obtained and en- 
tered upon this policy, pass beyond the settled limits 
of the United States (excepting into the settled limits 
of the British Provinces of the two Canadas, Nova 
Scotia, or New Brunswick) or shall . . . visit those 
parts of the United States which lie South of the 
southern boundaries of the states of Virginia and 
Kentucky, between the first of July and the first of 
November, or shall . . . enter into any military or 
naval service whatsoever (the militia not in actual 
service excepted) ; or in case he shall die by his own 
hand, or in consequence of a duel, or by the hands of 
justice, or in the violation of any law of any state of 
the Union, or of the United States, or of the said 
provinces, this policy shall be void, null, and of no 
effect.”’* 
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This policy shall be incontestable after it has been 
in force during the lifetime of the insured for a period 
of two years from its date of issue, except for non- 
payment of premiums and except as to provisions re- 
lating to benefits in the event of total and permanent 
disability and provisions which grant additional in- 
surance specifically against death by accidental means. 

If the insured shall die as a result of suicide within 
two years from the date of issue of this policy and 
while the policy is in force, the liability of the company 
hereunder shall be limited to the payment to the bene- 
ficiary in one sum of the amount of the premiums 
actually paid hereon. 

AMOUNT PAYABLE IN EVENT AGE HAS BEEN 
MISSTATED. If the age of the insured has been mis- 
stated, the amount payable under any provision of this 
policy and every benefit accruing hereunder shall be 
such as the premium paid would have purchased at the 
correct age, according to the company’s published rate 
at the date of issue. 
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. if the declaration made by the said Theodore 
Frost and bearing the date of the fourth day of March, 
1250, and upon the faith of which this agreement is 
made, shall be found in any respect untrue, then, and 
in such case, this policy shall be null and void.” 


“ 


GRACE 


. Shall not pay the said pre- 
miums ...on or before the several days herein before 
mentioned for paymen: thereon, then and in every such 
case, the said company shall not be liable to the pay- 
ment of the sum insured, or any part thereof; and this 
policy shall cease and determine.” 


« or in case (he) 


FORFEITU 


“And it is further agreed, that in every case where 
this policy shall cease, or become null or void, all previ- 
ous payments made thereon shall be forfeited to the 
said company.” 


* Note: The implications from this comparison are 
most interesting. Dueling was still common five 
score years ago. West Virginia had not become a 
separate entity, and the perils of travel were very 
real. 


DECLARATIONS 


“ 


. all statements made by the insured in said ap- 
plication shall, in the absence of fraud, be deemed 
representations and not warranties, and no statement 
shall void this policy, or be used in defense to a claim 
hereunder, unless it is contained in said application 
and a copy thereof attached thereto when issued.” 


PERIOD 


~ 


RE 


“A grace period of thirty-one days, without interest 
charge, shall be granted for the payment of every 
premium after the first, during which grace period 
this policy shall continue in force.” 


VALUES 


After premiums on this policy shall have been paid 
for the minimum period specified in the table of loan 
and guaranteed values, then within three months after 
any default in the payment of premium, upon satis- 
factory written request, one of the following options 
may be exercised: 

a) Cash Value... 
b) Paid-Up Life Insurance... 
c) Extended Term Insurance. . 

Cash surrender values, net premiums, reserves and 
present values referred to herein are computed on the 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality 
Table with interest at 242% per annum, on the as- 
sumption that deaths occur at the end of the policy 
vear of death. 
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Trend of Use of Optional Modes of 
Settlements in 1930, 1940 and 1949 


December 31, 1949 




















December 31, 1930 


December 31, 1940 




















Paid Death Funds Paid Death Funds | Paid Death Funds 
Claims | Left With Payments | Claims | Left With | Payments Claims Left With Payments 
Matured | Company | ade | Matured Company Made Matured Company Made 
COMPANY Endowment | Under Under Endowment Urcer Under Endowment | Under Under 
and Double Settlement | Per | Settlement | and Double | Settlement | Per Settlement | and Double | Settlement Per Settlement 
Indemnity | Option Cent | Option Indemnity Option | Cent | Option Indemnity Option Cent Option 
| | 
Aetna Life | 73,049,261 26,823,595 | 36.72 | 21,828,611 45,167,849 | 17,538,947 | 38.83 | 11,132,059 37,400,453 | 4,155,875 | 11.11 | 2,104,404 
Bankers Life, lowa | 13,399,898 7,274,404 | 54.29 4,651,126 8,697,714 3,530,881 | 40.60 1,873,260 10,716,897 | 1,006,771 | 9.39 | 626, 
Connecticut General 25,149,075 8,448,764 33.59 6,101,659 14,112,467 4,998,410 | 35.42 2,229,624 10,165,788 1,063,392 10.46 961, 
Connecticut Mutual 21,209,817 | 14,524,419 | 68.48 8,579,112 12,216,553 7,515,634 | 61.52 3,187,460 8,950,135 | 1,272,870 | 14.22 | 588,810 
Equitable Life, New York 125,192,946 | 58,412,470 | 46.66 | 46,226,382 | 81,229,667 36,760,475 | 45.25 | 20,811,935 72,241,816 | 11,139,772 | 15.42 | 6,305, 
; | ’ 
Equitable Life, lowa 8,742,796 | 6,858,101 | 78.44 | 3,935,896 5,339,916 3,386,990 | 63.43 1,890,836 3,999,159 1,209,935 | 30.25 439,087 
General American | 10,406,644 | 1,422,752 | 13.67 1,075,975 8,003,294 | 629,256 | 7.86 708,473 10,837,345 1,146,788 | 10.58 450, 
John Hancock | 78,207,408 | 15,186,342 | 19.42 | 9,480,546 43,645,730 | 7,079,855 | 16.22 3,653,598 | 17,583, 1,123,054 | 6.39 777,647 
Lincoin National 23,057,635 | 4,558,745 | 19.77 | 2,529,963 9,562,369 | 1,610,513 | 16.84 1,020,422 7,395, 703,887 | 9.52 75,768 
Massachusetts Mutual | 34,446,249 | 25,513,782 74.07 17,924,048 21,517,552 | 14,130,338 65.67 8,434,205 17,225,008 5,550,188 | 32.22 2,107,471 
Metropolitan Life | 400,787,323 | 83,155,659 | 20.75 | 56,495,485 | 287,578,567 | 43,664,741 | 15.18 | 20,688,382 | 107,244,860 3,306,222 | 3.08 1,650,124 
Mutual Benefit 43,513,561 | 27,299,090 | 62.74 | 17,943,816 28,328,510 14,427,307 | 50.93 | 8,471,103 | 25,823,403 3,846,456 | 14.90 2,236,623 
Mutual Life, New York 65,572,626 | 32,389,467 | 49.39 | 28,036,520 56,999,066 | 23,155,568 | 40.62 | 13,399,313 | 53,734,228 5,317,907 9.90 2,608,813 
National Life, Vermont 10,490,043 5,837,274 | 55.65 4,341,485 7,798,278 3,243,103 | 41.59 1,575,538 6,683,957 | 478,247 | 7.16 246,120 
New England Mutual 26,511,699 | 17,717,562 | 66.83 12,272,743 15,999,614 8,656,293 | 54.10 4,466,818 11,740,569 | 1,838,519 | 15.66 743,831 
| | | 
New York Life 111,680,985 | 55,732,267 | 49.90 | 41,557,894 88,004,689 | 40,154,345 | 45.63 | 21,462,931 75,776,617 | 8,373,752 | 11.05 4,079,265 
Northwestern Mutual 70,619,236 | 44,461,984 | 62.96 33,040,649 49,265,569 27,665,375 | 56.16 | 15,684,717 43,190,849 | 10,579,394 | 24.49 5,001,006 
estern National 6,791,928 3,502,215 | 51.56 1,954,996 | 2,731,115 | 1,076,642 | 39.42 686,355 1,934,152 423,432 | 21.89 128,914 
Penn Mutual 30,138,368 | 22,385,282 | 74.28 | 16,944,705 | 24,036,779 | 14,979,405 | 62.32 | 9,022,356 | 23,610,916 | 3,361,309 | 14.24 | 1,850,688 
Phoenix Mutual 13,046,228 8,671,563 | 66.47 | 5,457,237 7,728,230 | 4,101,411 | 53.47 1,861,571 | 5,442,838 533,617 | 10.72 | 377,810 
Provident Mutual | 20,647,579 | 13,221,773 | 64.04 8,973,180 13,651,074 6,933,742 | 50.79 | 3,520,909 12,288,829 | 1,079, | 8.78 638,095 
ial Insurance | 312,485,793 | 56,335,494 | 18.03 4,199,247 | 185,414,904 | 29,258,336 15.78 | 21,369, 70,915,995 | 10,513,488 | 14.83 7,140,763 
State Mutual 10,099,989 | 5,867,222 | 58.09 | 4,008,349 7,051,446 | 3,171,885 | 44.98 1,594,175 6,754,802 865,111 | 12.81 488,834 
Travelers Insurance | 84,823,849 | 27,466,776 | 32.38 | 22,096,956 51,696,018 | 16,090,781 31.13 | 10,138,081 37,749,129 4,621,110 | 12.24 3,587,628 
Union Centra! | 20,243,803 | 12,896,775 | 63.71 | 9,563,314 17,134,721 2,333,365 | 13.62 5,837,221 17,654,502 696,082 | 3.94 578,300 
Totals | 1,640,314,739 | 585,963,777 | 35.72 427,017,894 | 1,092,911,692 336,093,598 30.75 | 194,820,568 | 697,061,287 | 84,256,174 | 12.09 45,804,086 
aici tuys oe | I 5 | 
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HERE are some people you like to sit and drink with becaugy 

they’re pleasant, good humored people. There are others who are 
unpleasant, but stimulating. Steven Chandler is both interesting and 
kindly, a very rare combination indeed. And George Deidrich, Puritay 
Life General Agent, was aware of it. 

“Steve,” he said, after he asked the waiter to extract the ice from 
his Scotch and Soda, “the life insurance business has finally come 
around to an understanding of the value of good public relations,” 

“I'm glad to hear it,” Chandler answered. “You sure have , 
helluva job to do.” 

“Why?” asked Deidrich. 

Chandler looked surprised. “Why?” he repeated, “Because the 
cartoon of the fat cigar-smoking capitalist has gotten to be the 
popular conception of a life insurance official.” 

George Deidrich, letting his great pride in his business get 4 
bit ahead of his good sense, said “Nuts. The newspaper boys created 
that idea.” 

“I used to think that about my business,” Steve Chandler said, 
“but I really know better now. My guys were, and I’m sorry to say 
still are, the creators of the popular conception. I sure would like to 
help you fellows avoid the mistakes we made.” 

“The life insurance business has its hands cupped over its ears,” 
Deidrich answered. “We're hanging on your every word.” 

Chandler smiled an acknowledgment of his friend’s feeble at- 
tempt at humor. “All right,” he said, “start hanging. You've got to 
understand, first, what Public Relations means, and I doubt that you 
do. Actually it’s very simple. It means good relations with the public. 
It doesn’t mean changing the public—that’s in the propaganda field. 
It means understanding the public, accepting the public, taking the 
pulse of the public, and then doing the things that fit the situation 
that exists. Really, it’s not much different from individual relations 
—from winning the approval and good will of one person. It differs 
only by the multiplication table. But the essentials are the same. 
You can’t win the friendship of an individual by arguing against the 
cause he loves. And you can’t do it with the public either. That's 
what my industry has tried to do and frankly they’re just wasting 
money. I hope your people know better, but I doubt it. I think that, 
despite all your good intentions and all your money, you're going to 
make the same mistake.” 

“I’m not sure I know what you mean,” Deidrich said. 

Chandler knew perfectly well that Deidrich knew exactly what 
he meant but he rolled with the punch anyway. “I think I can make 
it simple,” he said. “The American people, five times in a row, over 
nearly 20 years, have voted for a particular kind of government. It 
doesn’t matter where you and I stand. The public has made its views 
abundantly clear. And, most unfortunately, the spokesmen of my 
industry want to deny the fact. They act as if these things hadn't 
happened. They actually think, way down deep, that Public Relations 
means changing their minds. Their concept of Public Relations is 
that with sufficient publicity they can prove that the Red Sox beat 
out the Yankees last season.” 

George Deidrich sat with his elbow on the table and his chin in 
his hand. “Keep going,” he said. 

“I will. Substitute Social Security and a dozen other measures 
of a similar nature for baseball and you have what I think. The 
geniuses handling the affairs of my industry think Public Relations 
means changing the record in accordance with their thinking. I know 
now that the first principle of Public Relations is accepting the score 
—not denying 

“Don’t you think,” Deidrich asked, “that the life insurance busi- 
ness should argue for what it believes in, and against what it hates?” 

“You know I do,” Chandler answered. “But don’t call that sort of 
thing Public Relations; call it by its right name—propaganda. Ané 
if you want to bet against the record, make sure you don’t bet much. 
After all, I carry life insurance too, you know.” 


WA OU 
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a Baltimore Lif | yes | yes | yes (CD yes 5 . no | no | no | no | no | 3 | Al0 | yes 
ars,” | faners Life, low | =) ol oa is) 10.000 IH 8.33 | ne | no | no | ei = Ay | | om | ye 
— Life, Neb. | yes an yes | yes 10 | 10,000 om | wel nm; me i | = — 
aon Mutual, 11 a ; yes | 10 | 20'000 | 8:33 | yes | ee yes | 7 | to | no on 
p at- a | yes yes | yes | 10 | 10,000 | 8.33 vo | cal oe eh oe = oa nO. 
not ke =) = ie yes ‘000 | 8:30 | ye iS 71S) ot ie oi 
y Beneficial Life | no | mo | fo Dyes | yes 10 | 20 yes | yee | ye no | no | a oe az | Als 
you Benefici ite no no es ,000 es | no | A? 5 | A yes 
you] ett ow | | me | coe | Ye TE | 0 aas| Jo | fool me mS] 8 | 8/48 =| = 
field. Berkshire Nae Epl. yes | no | = - ” 5 | bp > yes oy od . | no es . no i 
| 0 ’ | . | 
- the Besten Mutual | yes | | ne yee | eas yes | ye | no | yes | i is pal, Hees 
! o | | 
~ ——— Mutual | ant CD yes no B 15,000 | . iaig as ; | = Aw i @ 
tion | Californi Men's no | CD yes yes 20'000 no no | no | - 3 | A? 12 no | yes 
* Cana nia-Wes' yes no W yes 5 yes no | A4 | | Al2 17 | 
ions — no 1 at a | aes! os | Sel aol a | mo | A? ey 
ff. Capi no no | yes | ~4 no 0,000 =. | yes | yes | yes ; = no AG | no |GG 15 | ne 
al Se oo | on | oo lean ; oa | wp | oes yes | no | a a i 
ame. footie a |} mo |Wyee | 1 oe | yeol| wel a | yes | A \is | no - 
- the er ine (in). my geo | ico yes | = 5 bop 8.33 a = | = | no | ABS yes 4 - 
I Li +) | yes , , 0 no } no 68 
igen Se eles See led ie bel 
ti paneer Life yes yes | — | | yes 5 _ yes yes | yes — po yes 7 | W = 
ing | citi ch Life yes | yes | i oe wv | | = t~ ne Misael & a 
‘hat, cw nae ie goo | yes | yes | no | yes ‘ yes nes | yes | yes A 5 ir s | no 4 
io . . | | } 0 0 
g to Colonial "y om no yes | i yes | 10 - 000 8 7 j no | a no A8 A = no yes 
ct of Amer. yes ye no ~ | yes 0,000 es | yes | no ~ 5 o | no yes 
— Mut no yes no no no : yes yes no | 3 10 no a 
— Nations ne = no no | = no no no no | A? 11 no 
pa ee — a no | yes 5 5 no - 4 yes yes 15 no 
yhat ya se a yes no om } no W yes ,000 8.83 | yes a | 0 a . z % pd - 
1ake nwealth L. & A oe aed yes nn | no om | mo | no | yes | no |Byes| B - no " 
Commo : es yes no 
over Commonwealth Lite nm | nO =i P| no | 1 SiSis at 7 jan ia 
| Suteteration Life ky. no no yes | 0 | 10,000 | ie) oo =i 21 ss 
° It | ne General an. dl - no yes a 8.75 on no | no no . 8 3 wed no 
ews Continental fma yes men no ii } yes | | 5,000 yee | = | - | = | . 7 18 a 
se) oe 3 Siarm 7 | 90 no | no | no | | = 7; 4 Book Mies 
d " —— fever yes om yes yes no . 20,000| no | no | no | no | no ” yes ao | me | 
n Continen ife. c yes yes F | no ; no | | | no no 
; trey yes 8 no yes no 
= tal Life, O. 6. =i eS |S) le im on =) mis no | yeo| yoo no | wo | m0 
8 is ‘own Life, Can no yes ee CD yes 10 apn 8.83 yes a } me A yes A si no. — yes 
. no | . 9 yes | 3 no 
beat Guten Life - a no | no | yo | § | 10 S|) 3] -) = aa AB | AS no 
ry Life of N yes no — } no 5 4 8.33 | | yes | no yes | no A5 A 7 10 no 
Empire + &AL = ave a yes | S yes yes ; 5.00 Lond | yes no | no | : ; A H ae = no 
: ; at 0 } yes | no | 0 
n in Equitable, D. . yes ne n si 5 | 10 no | = yes } yes; no ay = no = 
: sass no yee bd ,000 | 8 yes ; mo n | yes A5 no yes 
Eestabie — = yes no no - -58 yes no _ no 1 4 A8 Al2 | yes 
itable. Can. n yes | no | yes no 7 Al 
ires itable, Ca 0 no yes yes 1 5 
The Ezutale, twa yes mn ne - D yes no | no | | yes 4 no yes Ls 18 yes 
| n } | 
o Farmers and Banke =| & yes [cD yes ; “ae a 2 ee ¢| wl... ye 
ms} Far asi yes yes yes | yes U yes \olealea } = | yes yes mm 
now me Lite, la no = oy ICD yes yes ° 10.000 | 8 no | tot = | ; = i mie - 
T a 0 |} 7 . | } 0 es 
ore a tite. yes - oy yee 5 8 oo | yes | wit Mel po 4 : ai | tye 
Fidelcy Lite & € no yes o fh Bes Sm | oe fe aa | ava? | nm | m0. 
ity Mutual - yes no | “¥ no 8.58 yes | a | yes | yes | yes , A7 | no | =n 
usi- Fidelity Un no = - no yes | yes |=) S| = | yes | As — a 
37” ene ™ yes yes no — = no | a yes 4 A4 Pyy ry jAL 17 | 
G eral Ameri no yes cD ws yes 5 5 yes no | no 4 8 | no no | no 
t f jeneral Li can n yes 5,000 | yes | B 7 n yes 
0 eor Life of yes 0 yes 8.33 yes } no 3 B 10 oO | 
And ge Washin sae. yes yes a no 25 50,000 yes | a) | 7 | 810 |, 8 | tin 
An ee gton Life yas yes yes nl yes 8.88 | yes | no | oe am | B15 = 
ich. ’ } a Life yes yes yes |CD yes yes 5 | 10,000 yes | ye no | no | no lA > yes 
Great American yes yes | no OR a on 8.33 | n a yes’ | yon’ no" 83 | B10 | no yes | yes 
yt ee = yes ” 5 4 HY yes Ae ibe 85 Pia. | no | a 
Great ae rey - = | os i@ yes 5 10.000 ¥-4 aap | yes | od no A7 | .s no 
ern Mut. 10 a yes j yes 0,000 9. pa no | yes no 5 no pa Il yes 
un mt no -— | = ‘00 | no | no a By no; 3 10 no 
yes om - | a - 3 _o e484 no | AS an | S | e 
| lon 0 
yes a yes 5 en | yes | a o | yes | = yas no | = | no 
o | 10,000 8 no yes | o | no | yes yes | no , yes 
Bz, es é .33 | no no | = yes | no | 5 yes yes no 
ses no no | n } no | ne 3 7 | yes 
= ? 0 jo no 7 10 ” | 
so | wo | oe : 7 1 | 18 | yes 
E no ° yes 12 | . | no 
3 7 yes yes no 
aha 9 11 no 
a no 
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Current Underwriting Practice and Procedure—Continued 
Is Surplus Salary Savings 
Business Written? Written With Singla P;emium Annuities Term 
epilation . —_ = =— sidincica Siiaaireateeapscaelcnsitigiainiee 
Is 
Annual Is Mort. Per } 
Prem. Special | Non- Empl. Reduc- Min. Cent im- Re- 5 10 15 20 
COMPANY Life or Renew. Pension | _ing No. | Min. of medi- fund | Cash | Joint Year Year | Year | Year To 
and Pref. | Conv. Plan | Term of | Total Annual ate Instal-| Re- | and Conv. | Conv. | Conv. | Conv. | Age 
Endow. Risks | Term Written?) Written?| Lives |Amount| Prem. | Life | ment | fund | Surv. | Group) In In In In 65 
Great National, Tex. yes yes yes no yes 10 | 10,000; 8.33 | no no no no no 5 10 Postal Lif 
Great Northwest, Wash. yes no no no yes 5 | 10,000 7.84 yes yes; yes yes | no 4 7 12 no no Presbyter 
Great Southern no no no yes | yes 7 7,000; 8.33 | yes| yes| yes| yes| yes| H8 HI15 no no yes Provident 
Great West, Can. yes yes yes CDyes | yes | 10 8.75 | yes yes| no | yes yes| J5 | A10 | A15 | A20 yes Provident 
Guarantee Mutual yes yes yes CDyes | Y yes 10 | 10,000 JJ 8.83 yes | yes no no no | AB5 A Yuo#$yYu yes Provident 
Guaraniy Income yes no no no | yes 5 50,000 8.34 no ne no no no yes yes yes no KK Prudentia 
Guaranty Union no yes 5 | 8.875 yes yes yes yes no |AB5 AB10 Al2 | Al5 yes Reliance | 
Gulf Life yes yes yes CD yes no 10 | 15,000 8.33 yes yes yes no no B3 B7 | BII B13 no Reliance | 
Home Beneficial yes yes yes no no no no no no no no no no no yes Republic 
Home Life, N. Y. yes yes yes CD yes no yes yes no yes no A4 A8 no no yes Rockford 
Home Life, Pa. no no no no no no no no no no 5 7 no no no Scranton | 
Home State yes yes yes yes yes 15 «615,000 =+1.50 no no no no no yes yes yes Y yes no Security L 
Hoosier Farm Bureau no no no no yes 5 5,000 8.83 yes yes no no yes no A7 All no no Security f 
Illinois Bankers yes no no no yes no no | no | no no | A4 A8 Al3 no | no Security t 
Indianapolis Life no no no no yes 5 | 15,000 8.33 yes yes no yes no A5 |A10 no no yes Service Li 
Interstate L. & A. no no no no yes no no no no no yes yes no no yes Shenando 
lowa Life no no no no | Cyes no no | no no no no no no no no Southland 
Jefferson National no no no no yes no no no no no 3 7 12 no no Southwes 
Jefferson Standard no no no CD yes yes R R | 8.75 yes yes no yes no A4 A8 Al4 no yes Standard 
John Hancock yes yes yes CK yes yes 10 25,000 8.83 yes yes yes yes yes A5 A7 A112 no yes Standard 
Kansas City Life no no no no yes 5 | 10,000 8.57 yes | no no yes no A5 A7 |A1l0 no no Standard 
Kansas Farm Life yes no no no no no yes yes yes no no no no no yes State Cap 
Kentucky Central L. & A. no no no no no no no no no no A3 A7 | A10 no KK State Farr 
Kentucky Home Mut. no no no no yes 5 8.33 no no no no | no 3 7 11 15 li State Life 
Knights Life no no no no no no no no no no A2 A7 Al2 no no State Mu! 
Lafayette Life no no no no yes 5 10,000 9.00 yes yes no no no 3 7 10 no no State Res 
Lamar Life no no no no yes 5 MM 9.00 yes yes yes no no yes yes no no no Sterling | 
Liberty Life, S. C. no no no no yes 5 | 10,000 N yes yes yes no no 4 12 no no Sun Life, 
Liberty National (Ala.) no no no no yes 50 50,000 8.75 yes yes* no no no 4 8 no no no bey 
Life & Casualty of Tenn. no no no | no W yes yes yes no no no A3 A7 Al0 
Life ins. Co. of Ga. no no no no yes |° ft t 8.33 no no no no no B5 no no no no Teachers 
Life Ins. Co., Va. yes yes yes CD yes yes 10 10,000 8.33 yes yes yes yes yes A4 A7 no no yes Texas Sta 
Lincoln Liberty no no no no no 5 9.00 yes no yes | no no yes yes yes no no Travelers 
Lincoln Mutual no no no no no yes yes no no | no 3 12 no yes Union Ce 
Lincoln National | yes yes yes CD yes yes 5 | 15,000 8.875, yes yes no | yes yes A4 AB | Al2 no no Union Lal 
London Life ; no no no no yes 10 yes no yes yes yes A3 A7 A10 Al5 yes Union Lif 
Loyal Protective | yes yes yes yes yes yes no no no no yes yes yes no | yes Union Mu 
Maccabees yes yes yes no yes no no no no no 4 8 12 16 | Ih yes Union Na 
Manhattan, N. Y. yes yes yes CD yes yes 10 10,000 8.83 yes yes yes yes no A4 A8 A 12 no on — 
Maryland Life | no no no no yes yes no no no no A4 A7 A7 A7 no . 
Massachusetts Mutual yes no yes CD yes yes 5 | 10,000 8.75 yes yes, no | yes yes ABS5 A7 Al0 | Al2 no United In 
Metropolitan Life ; no no no Q yes yes 10 V yes | no yes yes yes BS AA10 no no no United L 
Midland Mutual. yes yes yes Cyes yes 5 10,000 8.8 yes yes no yes no A5 A7 All no no United St 
Midland National no no no no yes 9.00 yes yes no no no 4 7 12 15 60 Unity Mu 
Minnesota Mutual yes yes yes CD yes yes 10 TT8.33 yes yes’ yes! yes' no AS A10) Al5 no no Universal 
Modern Life yes yes yes yes yes 5 1,250 | 8.333 yes yes no no no A5 A&B Al2 no P yes vi M 
Modern Woodmen no no no no no no no no no no no A7 Al0§ A15 yes Volunteer 
Monarch Life yes yes yes no yes no | no | no no | no AS | B10 no no | Tyes Washingt 
Monumental Life no ne no no no no no no no no no A7 no no no aeaee! 
Mutuai Benefit, N. J. yes no yes CD yes yes 5 | 10,000 8.66 yes no yes es no A4 no no no no 
Mutual Life Assur., Can. yes | yes | yes | yes | yes | § | 10,000| 4:00 | yes| no | yes| yoo| yeos| A4 | AS |Al2 Ate | I wane | 
Mutual Life, N. Y. no no no CD yes yes 5 | 15,000 8.83 yes no no yes no A3 A7 |A10 |A15 | yes Western : 
Mutual Savings no no no C yes yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.33 no no no no no A4 A7 All no | yes Wisconsir 
Mutual Service no no no no yes 3 FF 8.33 yes| yes| yes| yes yes| yes  yes| yes yes | no Wisconsir 
National Equity no no no no yes no | no | no no | no 3 5 10 15 | no Weeden 
National Fidelity no no no no yes ' § 10,000 | 8.33 yes no yes no no 3 7 12 10 yes Weedmes 
National Mutual Ben. no no no no no no | no | no. no! no no | ABS no so | @ World Ins 
National Guardian Life yes yes yes yes yes 5 | 15,000 | 8.83 yes yes no yes no 4 7 no 10 no — 
National L. & A. no no no no yes yes yes no no no yes yes no no no 
National Life, la. no no no no no es no es no no no 0 no 
National Public Ser. no no no no no = no os no no PA A yes = yes 
National Reserve yes no yes no yes 8.33 yes yes no no no 3 7 12 no no 
National Security yes yes yes yes no yes yes | yes no no yes yes no no no 
New England Mut. yes no yes CD yes yes 5 | 20,000 8.75 yes yes no yes no B5 B10 no no yes 
_ World yes no B yes no yes 5 | 15,000 8.50 es no no yes| no | Byes. Byes | B yes no NN yes *—Conver 
jn York Life no no no no BB yes 10 **8.875 X yes no no yes no E5 *E no no no 5y 
— Amer. Acc. no no no no yes no no no no no yes yes yes no no **— Appre 
orth Amer. Life, Can. yes yes yes yes yes MM 8.83 yes yes yes yes yes 4 8 12 16 0 +—Furnis 
North Amer. L. & C. no no no no yes 10 15,000 yes no yes no no 5 10 no no yes {—Throuw 
North Amer. Life of Chicago yes yes yes no yes 5 | 10,000 9.00 yes yes| no | no no yes yes yes no no 2 Renet 
North Carolina Mut. yes yes yes no yes no no no no no no 7 no no no C—With | 
Northern Life Assur., Can. yes yes yes yes yes 8 PP yes| yes yes | yes yes 3 7 10 no yes D—Withe 
Northern Life, Wash. yes yes yes yes yes 8 15,000 | 8.75 yes yes no yes no A5 | AB 10 no no no E—Excha 
Northern Trust, Il. yes yes yes C yes yes 5 5,000 G no no no no no no | B10 no no no orc 
Northwestern Life yes yes yes no no 8.75 no no no no no no no no yes F—$10 pr 
Northwestern Mutual no no no no no yes yes no yes | no A5 A10 |A10 | A10 no G—15% | 
Northwestern National yes yes yes CD yes yes 10 | 10,000 | 9.00 yes | yes no yes’ yes A4 A12 no yes H—Mont 
Occidental, California yes yes yes CD yes yes 5 | 10,000 8.75 yes yes yes yes yes BS 'B10 | Al2 | Y yes no 1—Witho! 
Ohio National yes yes yes Cyes yes 10 | 25,000 | 8.67 yes | yes no no no 4 12 no yes IR live 
enew 
Ohio State yes yes yes no = Zyes 5 | 15,000 8.33 es yes! no | no es K—With 
Old Line Life of America yes no yes no no 5 5,000 8.33 yee yee no no = 5 H " ; 12 " is ” L—Retro: 
Pacific Mutual yes yes yes CD yes yes 5 8.875 yes | yes nn no yes AB4 | A7 no no yes N—814% 
Pan-American yes yes yes CDyes no 10 | 35,000| 8.33 yes yes yes yes no | A4 | A7 |A10 Al5S 100 O—Conv 
Paul Revere. yes yes t[AB yes no yes yes yes no no no 4 7 12 15 Ovyes P—Conve 
Peninsular Life no no no no yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 no no no no no A3 A8 | Al3 no yes Q—With 
Penn Mutual yes no yes yes yes DD | 5,000 |UU8.875 yes yes no |} yes mo. AS A7 A7 | A10 no R—Indivi 
Peoples Life, Ind. yes yes no no yes 5 F 8.41 | yes no | yes| no | no AZ  AZ7 AI no no S—Writt 
Philadelphia Life yes yes yes no yes 10 10,000 8.34 yes yes no no no AB5 AB10 AByes AB 20 AB yes T—Conve 
Phoenix Mutual yes no yes CD yes yes M M 8.833 yes| yes| yes| yes’ no A4 B7 no 15 no U—Unde 
Pilot Life. no no no no yes 5 = 10,000 RR no no no no no 5 8 13 no Oyes in 
Pioneer Life & Cas. yes yes yes no yes 8.33 no no no no no yes yes yes yes yes V—-8.929; 
Pioneer Mutual _ yes yes no po yes no sno no no no yes yes no no no me 
Policyhoiders National no no no no yes yes yes no no no A3 A7 A112 no no W—By u: 
Praetorians no no no no no no no no no no no 10 no no no 
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Is Surplus Salary Savings 
Business Written? Written With Single Premium Annuities Term 
| Is | 
Ancual | | Is | Mort. Per 
em. | Special | Non- | Empl. | Reduc- | Min. Cent | Im- | Re- 5 10 15 20 
COMPANY Life or Renew. | Pension ing No. Min. of medi- | fund | Cash | Joint Year Year Year Year To 
and Pref. Conv. Plan Term of Total Annual | ate ‘Instal-' Re- | and | Conv. | Conv. | Conv. | Conv Age 
Endow. | Risks Term | Written? Written?| Lives | Amount Prem. | Life | ment | fund | Surv. Group!) In In In In 65 
Postal Life yes yes yes no yes yes yes no no no no 7 no | no iT 
Presbyterian Min. Fund no no no no no | yes | yes no yes no yes no no | no no 
Provident L. & A. yes yes yes yes yes 5 10,000 | 8.83 yes yes | yes yes yes A4 A7 no | no yes 
Provident Life, N. D. no no no no yes 5 10,000 8.83 no no | no no no 5 7 10 no no 
Provident Mutual yes yes | no yes| yes| no | yes; no | AS | A7 {AL 12 AL15| no 
Prudential Insurance yes yes yes no yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.833 yes no no yes yes ATS (AT10 |AT 15 } no SS yes 
Reliance Life yes yes yes CD yes yes | 10 10,000 | 8.875 yes no yes yes no no A7 | 12 no yes 
Reliance Mutual yes yes AB yes yes D yes 5 | 5,000 yes yes yes no no A3 Byes A112 no no 
Republic National no no no no no 3 | 8.08 no no no no no 3 7 12 15 no 
Rockford Life no no no no | yes | 10 | 106,000 no no no no no yes | yes no no yes 
Scranton Life, Pa. yes yes yes | no C yes no no no no no A5 iT no no yes 
Security L. & A. yes yes | no yes 10 | 15,000 yes yes no no no 4 9 12 no no 
Security Mutual, N. Y. yes yes yes (CD yes yes 5 .83 yes yes no no no BS §A7 |Al0 | Al5 yes 
Security L. & T. no no no yes yes 5 yes | yes | yes no no A4 A8 | no no yes 
Service Life, Neb. no no no no yes yes yes no yes no 4 8 12 16 no 
Shenandoah Life no no no no yes 5 10,000 | 8.70 yes yes | no no no A4 A7 |Al2 no no 
Southland Life yes yes yes no yes | 5 8.33 yes yes no no no B5 B10 | Al2 no no 
Southwestern Life yes yes yes CDS yes yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 yes | yes yes, yes| yes| B5 | B10 | Al2 | Al5 yes 
Standard Ins. Co. yes yes yes | no yes 7 7,000 | 8.66 yes |Jyes no yes | no A5 B7 no no no 
Standard Life, Pa. no no no | no yes 5 5,000 yes | yes no no no A4 A7 Al2 no no 
Standard Life, Ind. yes yes yes yes yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 yes |; yes yes yes no 3 7 12 15 no 
State Capitol, N. C. yes yes yes | yes yes | | yes yes no yes yes yes yes yes yes no 
State Farm no no no no Cyes | 5 5,000 | 8.58 yes yes | no yes | no A4 A8 no no | Il yes 
State Life, Ind. no no no | no no no no no no no A5 | A7 no | no no 
State Mutual yes yes yes (CD yes yes 5 cc 9.00 yes yes no yes yes A5 |A1l0 | Al0 Al0 Il yes 
State Reserve yes yes yes | no | yes | 5 | 12,000 8.3 no no no no no 5; 0); 6 | 2 VV 
Sterling Insurance yes yes | Byes no |) 6no | no no no no no 4 | 8 | no no no 
Sun Life, Canada no no no |Cl yes no 5 | 8.67 yes | no yes; yes| yes| A4 | AB | no | Al5 no 
Sun Life, Maryland no no no no yes | 10 10,000 8.83 yes no yes no | no | AS A8& } . no no no 
Sunset Life no no no | no no 10 8.33 no no no no no | AS | AB Al2 | yes 
| 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. yes no no | no | no yes yes | no yes no 3 | 7 W 15 yes 
Texas State no yes yes | no | Cyes 25 | 25,000 8.33 yes yes no no no 4 7 12 no yes 
Travelers Insurance yes yes |WW yes yes 10 30,000 8.75 yes yes no yes | yes A5 A8 | no; no no 
Union Central yes no yes | Cyes | yes 15 50,000 | 8.34 yes yes no yes no | AS | A7 |A10 | A110 |XX yes 
Union Labor no no no | yes no no no no no no | B A7 Al2 | A156 | Il yes 
Union Life no no no | no no | 5 5.000 8.33 no no no no no 3 7 12 } 15 no 
Union Mutual yes (YY yes yes yes yes | 5 10,000 yes no no yes no BO A8 |A13 | A118 no 
Union National no no no no no | | no no | no no no A3 A7 |A10 | Al2 no 
United Benefit yes no yes (CD yes yes | 5 10,000 | 8.83 yes yes no yes | no B5 A7 | Al2 no no 
United Fidelity yes no yes no yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 no no no no |; no | yes} yes | yes yes ZZ 
| | | 
United Insurance no no no | no yes } } no no no no no yes yes no no no 
United L. & A. yes yes yes | no yes | no no no no no | A4 A7 10 | no |KK yes 
United States Life yes yes yes (CD yes yes 6 | 20.000; 8.75 | yes| yes| no yes | yes | AS | A7 |} Ale | A10 no 
Unity Mutual L. & A. yes yes yes no yes | no no no no no no | 8 | no | no yes 
Universal Security Mutual yes no yes no |W yes | no no | no no | no 5 | 1 | no | no no 
Victory Mutual yes yes yes no yes | | yes yes | yes yes no | no no mo yes 
Volunteer State yes no no (CDyes | yes 5 | 8.34 yes no | yes yes no | A4 A7 no no yes 
Washington National no no no | no yes 5 | 8.34 yes yes; no | no no A3 A7 no | no yes 
West Coast Life yes yes yes no yes 5 15,000 | 8.83 yes no | yes| yes no A5 A7 $§All no no 
Western Life yes yes yes CD yes yes 5 | 10, 8.583 | yes no yes | yes | yes A5 |A10 | Ald no no 
Western Mutual yes no yes no yes no no no no no yes yes no no no 
Western and Southern no no no no | yes no no no no no 5 no no no yes 
Wisconsin Life no no no no Z yes | yes yes no no no 5 7 10 15 no 
Wisconsin National no yes no no yes | 5 | 10,000 8.85 yes yes no yes no A4 A7 |Al2 no yes 
Woodmen Central yes yes yes no yes | yes yes yes yes no yes yes no no yes 
Woodmen of the World no no no no yes no no no no no 4 8 12 16 no 
World Insurance no no no no yes 5 yes yes yes no no A5 A7 |Al2 no no 


FOOTNOTES--PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE 


*—Conversion period, 8 yrs. for ages at issue 20-52; 7 yrs. for ages 53; 6 yrs. for ages 54; 

5 yrs. for age 55. 
Approximately. 

+—Furnished upon request. 

t—Through brokerage offices only. 

A—Non-renewable. 

B—Renewable. 

C—With insurance. 

D0—Without insurance. 

E—Exchangeable on any anniversary not later than end of conversion period to policy, on 
ordinary life plan Non-renewable. 

F—$10 per month premium. 

G—15% monthly. 

H—Monthly. 

1—Without insurance is only available for groups of less than 25 lives, or to uninsurable 
lives and within certain limitations. 

J—Renewable to age 55; non-renewable thereafter. 

K—With annuities. 

L—Retroactively 7 years only. 

N—81,% of annual premium taken to higher cent per $1,000. 

O—Convertible up to age 60. 

P—Convertible and renewable to age 65. 

Q—With life insurance. 

R—Individual consideration, regular rules apply. 

S—Written but not for surplus. 

T—Convertible at any time during term period. 

U—Under family income policy with provision for payment of commuted value at death 
instead of monthly income. a . 

V—8.92% for policies wich monthly premiums of $10 or less; 8.79% for policies with 
monthly premiums of $10.01 or more. 

W—By use of Family Income Rider. 


X—With or without payment guaranteed for a specified period. 


Y—As 


rider. 


Z~—-As family income. 
AA-—-Renewable, but at ages 56 to 64 for terms of 5 years. 
BB—Mortgage Protection with Life Paid up at Age 85 policy provides coverage decreasing 
monthly during 10, 15 or 20 year stated period and for level amount thereafter. 

CC —$7.50 monthly premium. 
DD Individual consideration. 
EE—Both. 
FF —Monthly premium at $25. 
GG—Non-renewable may be issued only with a companion basic policy on Pref. Risk 
Ord. Life, End. at 85 or 20 Pay Life plan. 
HH—Convertible before age 55 for ages at issue up to 40. 
11—To age 60. 
JJ—8.33 on policies $2,500 and over. 
KK-—Life Expectancy Term. 
LL—Policy Term less 5 years. 


MM 
NN 


$15 per month premiums. 
To age 70. 


PP—$20 per month. 


QQ-— Permanent. 


RR—, quarterly; quarterly equals .26125 times annual. 
SS—Reducing monthly. 
TT—On policies $5,000 and over. 
UU — Monthly premium factor for annual premium annuities is .087. 
VV—Term to age 50 automatically convert to whole life. 
WW — Group Annuities. 
XX—Convertible to age 55. 
YY—Whole life only. 
ZZ—Yearly Renewable Term. 
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HERE'S 
AN IDEA 


( AGENTS ) 


79. NICE WORK—CAN YOU GET IT? A “natural 
born salesman” comes in for a new definition in “The 
Care and Feeding of Executives,” by Millard C. 
Faught and Laurence Hammond (Wormwood Press) : 
“One who can buy from Sears and sell to Roebuck at 
a profit.” 

80. HERE’S YOUR MAN. A liability company comes 
up with a few wise words on prospecting: Everyone 
you know, knows someone you don’t know, whom you’d 
like to know. 

81. VERTICAL PRONOUN. It may be perfectly all 
right fer your prospective policyholder to feel impor- 
tant—and even for you to tell him so. Because he realiy 
is. He’s important to you, yes, but oh, so much more 
important to his family. 

82. SELLING PROCESS SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 
Paint his problem, present your solution (for him), 
point up its advantages (for him) over any other 
method, or over no method at all. For him. 

83. STRAW MAN KNOCKED DOWN. When your 
prospect proudly puffs that he’s “overinsured right 
now,” pin him down to exactly how much life insurance 
he actually has. If he owns $15,000 and is making 
$5,000 a year, point out that he’s arranged to “con- 
tinue his salary” for only three years. And does he 
plan to stop work and cut off his salary in three years? 
Of course not; he needs the money for living expenses, 
saving, etc. But all he himself needs is a small portion 
of this; all the rest is what it takes to keep his family 
as a going concern. Does he really want to cut off his 
family, after three years, from all his income except 
that relatively small part which it took to clothe and 
feed himself? 

84. REVERSE ENGLISH. Seems a life insurance 
agent called on an accomplished and dynamic sales 
manager. 

“You don’t want to buy any life insurance, do you?” 
he asked. (You guess the answer.) 

“Well, if you did want to buy some life insurance, 
you don’t have any good reason not to buy it from me, 
do you?” continued our hero. 

The prospect said no, he didn’t, and the agent said, 
well, he thought he didn’t, too—and started to leave. 

This story, true by the way, does not end here. The 
s.m. couldn’t resist calling the agent back, telling him 
how his selling process was all wrong. And just to 
prove that the agent could have sold him with the 

proper sales procedure, he volunteered to take $10,000 
on the spot. 

“But what you need is an organized sales talk,” he 
admonished the agent. 

“That’s right,” replied the agent. “That’s the one I 
always use for sales managers.” 
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By Kenilworth H. Mathus 
“The Idea Man”’ 


(Installment No. 5) 





( MANAGERS ) 





85. S—B—. You’ve heard of “spelling bees?” Why 
not a “selling bee,” for a short special campaign or 
contest? 

86. SELF-ANALYSIS. A survey of 773 manufac- 
turers’ sales meetings held for distributors’ salesmen, 
showed that the distributors (corresponding to general 
agents or branch managers) rated only 17.6% of the 
meetings as outstanding and only 44.8% as good. All 
the rest were considered only fair or a waste of time. 


87. WHAT’S AHEAD? Invite policyholders, pros- 
pects, and public in your community, via a special 
mailing, to contribute their thoughts in 100 to 200 
words, on a forecast of what’s to come—on any general 
interest, such as: Traffic Tomorrow in Millvale. Our 
Schools Thirty Years from Now, Food for Tomorrow’s 
Table, etc. Offer suitable rewards for those accepted 
and run three or four of these different “essays” in 
a weekly newspaper ad. Under your own signature in 
the ad, get in your own five cents’ worth of life insur- 
ance propaganda. 

88. WHAT’S A GOOD LINE TO SELL? North- 
western University’s Placement Bureau reports the 
findings of a survey of 169 business firms, on the sub- 
ject: What’s the Best Type of Work for Tomorrow's 
Citizens to Get Into? The firms surveyed planned to hire 
6300 college graduates this year, as against 8300 last 
year. Types of work most “shortened” were, in order: 
electrical engineering, general sales chemistry, me- 
chanical engineering, accounting, and chemical engi- 
neering. Insurance and merchandising, according to 
this particular survey, seemed to offer the best op 
portunities in 1950. 

89. MEDIA. If your company is in the forefront in 
national advertising—and I hope it is—and if your 
agency is located in a large metropolitan center where 
there is apt to be a representative of one of the maga- 
zines or radio stations on your company’s advertising 
schedule, invite one of the media men to talk briefly 
to your own men in agency meetings about the type of 
reader your messages reach through his magazine ads 
or radio commercials. 

90. SIMPLICITY PLUS. Why stretch for a super- 
fancy name for short sales hints you run in your 
agency bulletin? Why not the simple-but-always-ef- 
fective “Selling Suggestions?” Just that. Can’t beat it. 

91. PITCHER-IN-THE-PAPERS. Ask your home 
office advertising department to prepare publicity items 
about you when you achieve some company honor, 
attend a home office meeting or convention, etc. But 
have them send it back to you for insertion locally. 
Value of personal contact, you know. Chances are this 
plan is already in effect; if not, you might suggest it. 
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92. IMMODESTY? Capitalizing on your company’s 
or agency’s past, experience, heritage? Refer to it, 
within the family, as Past Perfect,” sometime. 

93. HOMING PIGEONS. In publication advertising, 
a Southern insurance company printed right in the ad 
itself the fore-and-aft sides of a business-reply en- 
velope, the back of which contained an inquiry form. 
Idea, of course, was to make available to interested 
readers, an easy means of reply right at hand. 

94. TO MAKE ACTUAL SALES. Ain’t much good, 
Mr., to send out sales literature. Merely sending it 
out, that is. Gotta follow up. If you don’t, Company 
X may make the sale, or the prospect may get out of 
a partial buying frame of mind. Sales literature, like 
machinery, can’t produce unless it’s moving—and you 
are, too. 

95. TIE-INS. All those readers who have ever been 
to the legitimate theaters in New York, are familiar 
with the clever tie-in ads used in the theater programs 
by Rogers Peet, men’s clothiers. A Southern life in- 
surance man follows a similar practice in taking ads 
in the programs of the local Little Theater group... . 
Examples of his tie-ins: For “Life with Father,” his 
ad stated that “Life with Father may be tough with 
father, but it would be tougher without him. Better 
let the ‘ol man’ buy his life insurance now.” For the 
play “Candlelight,” he suggested that you “Spend your 
‘candlelight’ years with a definite retirement income.” 

96. DATED. 1. Managers throughout the country ar- 
range with a local commercial photographer (and sell 
him at the same time) to take photos of the company 
calendar as displayed on the walls of one or more 
prominent concerns, where the names of the life insur- 
ance company and/or the local representative are seen 
daily by many people. 2. Home office to publish several 
of these photos from time to time in the company 
magazine, or all at once in a broadside announcing 
next year’s calendar, showing how this year’s calendar 
was used to good advantage. 

97. ATLANTIC CITY PAGEANT, TAKE NOTICE. 
For the January issue of the agency bulletin, or com- 
pany magazine, run twelve photos or sketches of the 
year’s outstanding events or leaders. Home office 
and/or field. Title the first, January, with necessary 
captions, ete., etc. One national sales organization 
did this, got stuck for a photo to illustrate the month 
of June. Compromised by pressing into service the 
photo of some attractive bathing beauties. Line under 
the picture: “You want a caption, too?” 

98. “STRANGE” ACTING. If you make use of 


playlets at meetings and conventions—and who doesn’t, 
these days ?—try, for a change, having the playlet put 
on with a cast from a nearby high school or Little 
Theater group. With a home office cast, sometimes 
the audience pays too much attention to personalities 
and loses sight of the serious message being presented. 





fr TH in a series of monthly suggestions aimed 
to be of personal interest and help to every type 
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99. WANTED. More showmanship (merchandising ) 
in life insurance selling. Only a relatively few com- 
panies have sensed the advantages of “packaging” the 
policy. Consider adopting popular, catchy names for 
your two or three leading “policies,” via a contest 
among home office employees, field force, and/or public. 

100. HERE TO STAY. If your company magazine 
has been published for some years, consider capitaliz- 
ing on that fact by printing mention of same on the 
cover or masthead. If, for instance, you have had a 
weekly bulletin for, say 25 years, you can say, “This 
is the 1300th issue of ag 

101. INSURANCE GOBBLEDYGOOK. Just what 
have you done to simplify the jargon of your company’s 
policies and make them easier to read? Anything? 
One fire insurance company, while not improving the 
wording, did issue a booklet explaining “why the 
policies are so complicated.” State and Federal laws, 
it said, made it obligatory to use language foreign to 
the policyholder, in order to protect said policyholders. 
Be that as it may, perhaps the booklet was at least a 
step in the right direction. But I still say it’s a peculiar 
situation where a company—any company of any type 
—puts out something so complicated that it has to 
put out something else to explain it! 

102. WANT A DATE? Here’s a simple idea—so 
very simple that it’s usually overlooked. Simply print 
a twelve-month calendar on the back cover (or center 
spread) of the company magazine. 

103. CLIP JOINT. You’d hardly refer to the home 
office in such terms (at least, not more than once) but 
in a sense it thus becomes—if the advertising or field 
service department carefully clips all company pub- 
licity and news items published each month in maga- 
zines, newspapers, and trade journals. Paste the items 
in a big, loose-leaf scrapbook and circulate this among 
interested company officials. And they are interested. 











104. GREETINGS. For birthday or Christmas 
greetings to the field, send out cards bearing the signa- 
tures (original or reproduced) of leading company 
officials. 

105. CARTOONISH. Horrified at the mere sugges- 
tion of using cartoons in a dignified annual report? 
A trust company in Philadelphia did it last year, found 
the technique so well received they used it again this 
year. 
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REVIEW 


By George Baker 


Washington Bureau 


WM UNULNNNNANLU HLL LULL H 


HE entrance by the Equitable Life Assurance 

Society into the business of buying and leas- 
ing railway freight cars is meeting with the 
general approval of Washington’s business-regu- 
lating agencies. 

But this “general” approval doesn’t extend to 
Congressman Emanuel Celler (Democrat, New 
York), the Capitol’s number one burr under the 
tail of the insurance business. 

Mr. Celler’s avowed pupose is to “get” the 
insurance business. Specifically, his detailed goal 
is regulation of the life insurance business by a 
Washington bureau or commission. 


Foresees Control 


The “reasoning” runs like this: 

Since 1932, the New Deal has gradually as- 
sumed control of one great industry after 
another. 

Today, the Securities & Exchange Commission 
regulates the stock market. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury 
Department run the banking business. 

The Federal Power Commission has complete 
control over utility rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission dictates 
conditions of railroad operation. 

The insurance business has thus far managed 
to escape. Who does the insurance business think 
it is, anyway? 

So the New Yorker, who has been sniffing 
about for the slightest excuse to grab the insur- 
ance business, tie it hand-and-foot and deliver it 
to Washington bureaucracy, let out a how! of 
dismay recently at the Equitable announcement. 


‘No Supervision’ 


The company’s proposal to buy and lease badly- 
needed equipment to the nation’s railroads would 


NWHIOM AOA N  M 


Washington Pe ‘ 


only end up with the insurance firms “practically 
controlling the railroads,” Mr. Celler declared. 

The insurance companies, with their “incalcu- 
lable” power, are permitted to “throw their finan- 
cial weight around for good or ill with little or 
no outside supervision,” he told the House of 
Representatives. 

But few congressmen can see what all the 
shouting is about. The simple facts are that the 
railroads need rolling stock badly—some esti- 
mate about $5,000,000,000 worth. Their bank 
credit is being pushed to the limit. The insur- 
ance companies have capital they want to put 
to work. From Mr. Celler’s point of view, all 
this sounds suspiciously like the workings of a 
free enterprise system. 


. 


McCabe Reprimands 


The recent suggestion of Thomas B. McCabe, 
Federal Reserve Board chairman, that insurance 
companies pay more attention to their public 
relations activities drew favorable reaction from 
pro-business members of Congress. 

Conservative members of both parties have 
long recognized the great value of proper public 
relations. The old idea that “no public relations 
is good public relations” is no longer valid. Ac- 
tive—not passive—campaigns must be stressed 
in combatting attempts to nibble away the pre- 
rogatives of a free-enterprise society. 

As Mr. McCabe puts it, “The longer I have 
been associated with public life, the more I have 
become aware of the necessity of widespread 
public understanding and support, if public 
duties such as ours are to be discharged in the 
common interest. 

“There is almost nothing we can do in per- 
forming our duty that will meet with universal 
commendation,” he pointed out. “Almost any 
action we may take is bound to be unpopular with 
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some group or other, and come under their 
attack. 

“These attacks, however, have little force if 
our actions are well conceived, are in the general 
welfare, and are sufficiently understood by the 
various levels of community leadership.” 

Mr. McCabe then threw a friendly reprimand 
at the insurance business for its failure to take 
a more active part last year in a congressional 
study of fiseal policies headed by Senator Paul 
H. Douglas (Democrat, Illinois). 

“In my judgment, the subject matter of those 
hearings was of particular interest to the busi- 
ness of the life insurance companies of this 
country,” Mr. McCabe stated. 

“IT had expected them to play a much more 
prominent part in the hearings than they did. 
I had hoped that that part would indicate their 
broad concern with, and understanding of, the 
basic issues. 

“Because of its long-time financial commit- 
ments to its policyholders, the life insurance 
business, more than any other, has a fundamen- 
tal stake in the preservation of long-run eco- 
nomic and financial stability.” 


Fewer Salesmen 


The Veterans Administration says the number 








of ex-GlIs now studying to be insurance salesmen 
dropped to 5,473 in 1949. 

The all-time high occurred in 1947, when 
10,058 students qualified under the veterans’ 
training program for courses in insurance sales- 
manship. 

The 1948 total was 6,733 students. 

VA says the decline in classroom enrollments 
was much greater than the over-all drop in GI 
enrollments over the three-year period. The 
number of veterans taking insurance courses de- 
clined 35 per cent over the three years, while the 
drop in all types of enrollments was 16 per cent. 

The decrease in the number of veterans taking 
on-the-job training as insurance salesmen was 
nearly 50 per cent for the three years—about the 
same proportion as the total decline in job train- 
ing for all types of training. 


Healthier Infants 


The U. S. Public Health Service reports that 
the 1948 infant mortality rate for the nation was 
the lowest on record. 

The number of deaths under one year of age 
during 1948 was 113,169. The number of births 
was 3,535,068, giving a rate of 32 deaths per 
1,000 live births. 


Effect of Interest Used for Calculating 


Policy Values on Net Costs 





Reserve Outstanding at Each Rate of Interest 


Gross — 
Life and 
Annuity 
Current Reserve 
Name of Company Reserve as of Go Be BG BaF 22H MH 
Basis Dec. 31, 1949 
% $ 
Acacia Mutual 214 173,560,318 63.9 32.5 1.4 
Aetna Life P214NP2! 1,159,531,629 39.4 10.5 7.6 6 
Bankers Life, lowa 24 363,805,529 55.5 23.6 7.8) 1.7 
Calif.-Western States 214 84,393,320 76.3 17.2 1.8 
Connecticut General P2\4NP2!> 588,420,592 32.3 16.8 6.9 6 
Connecticut Mutual 214 572,082,368 74.2 2.7 
Continental Assur. 2\, 107,057,867 45.8 21.9 19.4 2.2 
Equitable Life, N. Y. 25 & 2% 4,150,249,095 6.6 39.4 1.7) .1 
Equitable Life, lowa 21, 306,657,248 55.2 18.5 5.6 
Fidelity Mutual 21, 178,015,253 36.2 40.6 5.7 
General American 214 141,150,941 6.2 9.2.a76.8 8 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 21, 209,074,180 85.1 2.4 1 
Home Life, N. Y. 21, 174,230,526 86.7 2.1 
Jefferson Standard 3 174,605,501 83.7 10.6 
John Hancock 214 2,113,386,684 41.1 28.6 2.6 
Kansas City Life 3 196,631,294 70.4 16.3 3 
Lincoln National 2to3 295,845,462 4 61.5 20.4 .02 3.1 .01 
Massachusetts Mutual 212 932,083,333 4 8 77.2 2.3 
Metropolitan Life 21, 8,057,321,568 71.8 12.3 1.3 E 
Minnesota Mutual 214 87,288,462 38.5 35.2 11.6 a 
Monumental Life 3 86,814,755 73.8 26.2 
Mutua! Benefit 2 907,043,436 86.5 7.0 
Mutual Life, N. Y 2 1,509,621,089 57.6 27.0 .02 1.0 
Mutual Trust 2\, 80,093,945 31.8 60.1 2.7 
National Life, Vt. 2\2 324,349,483 74.8 2.0 
New England Mutual 214 793,106,091 o .8 80.0 3.0 
New York Life 2 3,297,172,202 80.4 
Northwestern Mutual 1,879,208,942 85.2 
Northwestern Nat'l. P214NP2‘> 136,187,880 64.9 18.4 6.8 7 
Occidental Life, Calif. 21, 172,462,343 46.9 22.4 9.6 
Penn Mutual 214 913,457,437 74.2 1.5 
Provident Mutual 214 464,507,163 17.7 55.9 6.0 1.1 
Prudential 2\4 6,941,247,274 b13.0 .3 19.5 34.7 20.8 
Reliance Life 2\, 219,765,276 73.6 17.3 2.3 
Southwestern Life 21, &3 157,904,727, c.2 64.2 15.5 2 
Siate Life, Ind. 24% 64,636,769 50.3 46.7 7 
Travelers Ins. 2\, 1,254,942,693 70.0 9.1 1.0 
Union Central 2, 479,481,437 54.2 27.8 Be 
a—2.9% b—34%. c—Includes .1 at 4 4%. NP —Non-Participating. 


Interest rates assumed for Annuities varies with companies and ranges from 2% to 4%. 
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Excess Interest Earnings 


Over the Amount Required 


Net Rates of Interest Earned 
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to Maintain Reserves 


Annuities — 
at Net 
Various Value 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
Rates* Reinsured 
% $ % % % % % $ $ $ 
2.2 656,669 3.59 3.36 3.24 3.30 3.39 6,574 150,050 373,725 
41.9 13,372,958 3.16 3.01 2.95 2.98 2.92 996,581 2,205,202 2,573,753 
11.4 66,869 3.03 2.89 2.81 2.90 3.06 30,236 384,494 1,246,922 
4.7 1,020,713 3.25 3.12 3.22 3.34 3.51 22,783 175,223 449,522 
43.4 1,782,797 3.23 3.07 3.00 3.12 3.21 1,554,618 2,806,852 4,097,178 
23.1 14,952,242 3.56 3.51 3.43 3.47 3.55 3,907,390 4,444,529 5,725,114 
10.7 70,777 3.23 2.54 3.01 2.71 2.72 —300,384 157,500  —70,041 
§2.2 9,950,719 2.82 2.59 2.76 2.95 3.03 4,401,703 15,311,420 21,199,402 
20.7 5,840,788 3.17 3.03 2.91 2.83 3.15 —212,021 228,790 72,728 
17.5 611,717 3.00 2.87 2.80 2.87 3.00 -—518,774 -—409,254 —94,840 
6.3 206,840 3.80 4.06 3.45 3.16 3.01 511,847 362,463 505,364 
12.4 2,308,345 3.14 3.04 3.01 2.89 3.00 522,510 432,451 677,420 
11.2 4,905,148 3.27 3.06 3.04 3.07 3.21 205,951 404,962 805,014 
5.7 221,525 4.25 4.14 4.16 4.19 4.30 1,751,236 2,080,023, 2,652,537 
27.7 10,786,892 3.00 2.96 2.91 2.92 2.96 2,268,333 3,759,297 6,398,201 
13.0 255,710 2.87 2.90 2.88 2.92 3.24 -—741,314 —651,654 27,233 
14.4 1,571,745 3.21 3.07 2.93 2.88 3.27 —2,761 361,256 1,401,578 
19.3 18,558,372 3.25 3.11 3.13 3.17 3.14 3,317,089 4,337,095 4,276,926 
14.4 1,344,165 3.27 3.01 2.94 3.03 3.03 8,974,707 19,449,441 27,445,155 
14.6 468,176 3.34 3.20 3.19 3.16 3.31 126,141 88,203 351,879 
36,031 2.35 2.51 2.50 2.58 2.72 -—442,419 -—401,479 —277,623 
6.5 3.33 2.93 2.84 2.92 3.08 885,521 2,866,143 4,807,272 
14.4 9,349,989 2.80 2.76 2.70 2.74 2.83 —676,124 228,884 2,362,109 
5.4 154,638 3.04 2.99 2.96 2.99 2.98 —25,203 58,325 75,613 
23.3 4,467,359 3.44 3.20 3.08 3.32 3.38 983,857 1,828,294 2,325,205 
16.0 11,410,662 3.43 3.18 3.10 3.19 3.26 3,220,932 4,577,877 5,737,444 
17.8 20,239,798 2.86 2.69 2.68 2.77 2.83 11,757,457 18,221,624 21,813,359 
10.7 3.33 3.10 3.01 3.03 3.08 4,440,003 5,994,160 9,304,139 
9.2 206,970 2.88 2.72 2.64 2.74 2.83 —597,313 478,831 u 
21.1 699,932 3.33 3.29 3.52 3.58 3.68 1,009,864 1,340,125 2,088,901 
24.3 11,781,456 3.12 2.99 2.96 3.00 3.06 792,842 1,240,881 2,248,644 
19.3 8,463,569 3.15 3.01 2.93 3.02, 3.10 706,992 1,373,228 1,932,310 
11.7 8,522,541 2.95 2.78 2.73 2.75 2.87 —6,084,833 —1,421,965 11,593,341 
6.8 393,112 3.19 3.02 2.96 2.99 3.03 -—447,641 -—487,358 -—275,015 
19.8 127,150 3.30 3.14 3.16 3.22 3.35 37,151 105,609 317,831 
2.3 93,747 3.20 3.20 3.06 3.19 3.23 72,097 26,645 13,524 
18.8 2,634,270 3.29 3.01 2.95 3.00 3.06 —2,953,044 —1,951,088 —532,015 
17.3 11,119,637 3.06 2.87 2.95 2.93 2.96 —1,231,828 —1,377,869 —1,102.720 
P —Participating. u—Unavailable. 








TAX ANALYSIS 





Employees’ Trusts 


By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Advisor in Estate and Tax Matters 


Tao recent rulings of the 
Treasury Department dealing 
with distributions under em- 
ployees’ trusts should be of in- 
terest to all life insurance under- 
writers who operate in the pension 
trust field. They are: 

Mim. 6461 — Amounts to be in- 
cluded in income of the employee 
when annuity or life insurance 
contracts are distributed to him. 

1.T. 3993 — Taxability of pro- 
ceeds paid to beneficiaries of a life 
insurance contract when an em- 
ployee dies before the maturity of 
the policy. 

Mim. 6477 — Inclusion in income 
of the employee of premiums paid 
by the employer for group-perma- 
nent insurance. 

The official text of these three 
rulings follows: 

Mim. 6461 — January 5, 1950: 
“(1) Section 29.165-6 of Regula- 


tions 111, relating to _ section 
165(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended, provides, in 
part: 


‘If a trust exempt under section 
165(a) purchases an annuity con- 
tract for an employee and distrib- 
utes it to the employee in a year 
for which the trust is exempt, the 
contract containing a cash _ sur- 
render value which may be avail- 
able to an employee by surrender- 
ing the contract, such cash surren- 
der value will not be considered 
income to the employee unless and 
until the contract is surrendered.’ 


Deferments 


A deferment for inclusion of 
the value of the contract in income 
is thus afforded where the contract 
is an annuity contract. A similar 
deferment applies in case the con- 
tract purchased is an insurance 
contract but, incident to its dis- 
tribution, it has been irrevocably 
converted to.an annuity contract or 
its entire value has been irrevocab- 
ly settled under an agreement es- 
sentially like an annuity contract. 
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“(2) If a trust exempt under 
section 165(a) distributes an in- 
surance contract to an employee so 
that part or all of its then value 
could be applied to continue insur- 
ance for him under such a contract, 
the value so applicable then loses 
its previous status as an accumula- 
tion to secure deferred benefits un- 
der a pension or profit-sharing 
plan, as to which inclusion in in- 
come has been deferred, and be- 
comes a distribution of the trust 
which must be included in the in- 
come of the employee in the year 
the contract is distributed, as pro- 
vided in section 165(b), whether 
or not such value could then be 
obtained in cash by surrender of 
the contract. In general, the 
amount of such distribution is con- 
sidered to be the entire net value 
of the contract at the time it is 
distributed. This net value should, 
however, be reduced by any por- 
tion thereof which could not, under 
any circumstances, be used for 
continued insurance of an amount 
payable under an insurance con- 
tract in event of death before ma- 
turity of the contract. Thus, if the 
contract distributed is a typical en- 
dowment or income endowment in- 
surance policy (often called ‘retire- 
ment endowment’ or ‘retirement 
income’ policy) and it could be 
continued in full force after it is 
distributed, the amount of the dis- 
tribution is considered to be the 
then entire value of the contract 
reduced by any excess thereof over 
the then value of term insurance 
from that time to the maturity date 
for the amount (or increasing 
amounts) which would be payable 
in event of death of the insured if 
the contract were so continued, 
provided no more valuable insur- 
ance could be obtained by conver- 
sion of the contract after its dis- 
tribution. If such a contract is 
distributed and, incident to its dis- 
tribution, it is converted to a typi- 
cal reduced paid up endowment or 


income endowment insurance form, 
the amount of the distribution js 
considered to be the then entire 
value of the contract reduced by the 


excess thereof over the then value 


of term insurance from that time 
to the maturity date for the 
amount (or increasing amounts) 
which would be payable under such 
form in event of death of the in- 
sured, provided no more valuable 
form of insurance could be ob- 
tained by conversion or reinstate- 
ment of the contract after its dis- 
tribution. These rules apply re- 
gardless of whether or not the 
amount payable in event of death 
exceeds the reserve under the con- 
tract at the time it is distributed 
or subsequent thereto. For the 
purpose of the reductions men- 
tioned above, the amount of term 
insurance is undiminished by any 
reserve and its value should be de- 
termined on a basis consistent with 
the basis of the extended term pro- 
vision in the contract or, if there 
is no such provision, it should be 
based on mortality and _ interest 
rates which are reasonably con- 
sistent with the gross premiums 
under the contract. In any case, 
the amount of distribution should 
be reduced by any prior contribu- 
tions of the employee applicable 
thereto (exclusive of contributions 
applicable to prior insurance pro- 
tection). 

“(3) Amounts received by an 
employee from payment of the cash 
surrender value, maturity value, 
income, installments, dividends, or 
interest under an insurance or an- 
nuity contract which is purchased, 
held, or distributed by a trust 
exempt under section 165(a), or 
under agreement for settlement of 
such a contract, and amounts re 
ceived by the beneficiary of a de 
ceased retired employee from such 
payments are to be included in the 
income of the employee or bene- 
ficiary as provided in_ sections 
165(b) and 22(b)(2) of the 


Code and the related sections of | 


the Regulations. See particularly 
sections 29.165-6, 29.22(b) (2)-5, 
29.22(b) (2)-2, and 29.22(b) (2)-1 
of Regulations 111. In applying 
the provisions of section 29.22 (b)- 
(2) for this purpose, any amount 
previously accounted for as income 
by the employee or account of in- 
surance under the contract is to be 
treated as a consideration paid by 
the employee. 

“(4) Correspondence from the 
following regarding this mimeo 
graph should refer to the number 
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cated: Collectors of Internal Rev- 
enue, A&C: Col; Internal Revenue 
Agents in Charge, IT:PS; Heads 
of Field Divisions of the Technical 
Staff, TS:ARM. (Signed by George 
J. Schoeneman, Commissioner) .” 

Special Note: It should be kept 
in mind that the foregoing ruling 
applies to distributions from ex- 
empt trusts only. 

1.7. 3993: “Advice is requested 
as to the amounts required to be 
included in gross income under the 
provisions of sections 165(b) and 
22(b) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code and section 29.165-6 of Regu- 
lations 111 with respect to pay- 
ments to the beneficiary of an em- 
ployee, pursuant to an insurance 


contract purchased by a trust 
which is exempt under section 
165(a) of the Code, on account 


of the employee 
before retirement and while the 
contract is held by the trust. The 
insurance contracts to which con- 
sideration has been given include 
typical whole life insurance poli- 
cies, typical endowment insurance 
policies, and typical retirement in- 
come endowment insurance policies 
(often called ‘retirement endow- 
ment’ or ‘retirement income’ poli- 
cies). 


of the death 


Reserve Accumulation 


“With respect to each policy, 
there is a reserve accumulation un- 
der the contract which is provided 
wholly or partly from employer 
contributions and is intended to 
secure pension or other deferred 
benefits under a pension or profit- 
sharing plan as to which inclusion 
in income has been deferred. 
Amounts received by the benefi- 
ciary of an employee which are 
attributable to the reserve under 
the contract at the time of death 
constitute distributions of the 
trust which are required to be in- 
cluded in the gross income of the 
beneficiary under section 165(b) 
of the Code. For this purpose, any 
contributions of the employee 
toward the reserve accumulation 
exclusive of contributions toward 
insurance) are treated as consid- 
eration paid by the employee. 


“In each case, the total amount 
payable under the contract on ac- 
count of the death of the employee 
exceeds the reserve, at least in the 
early contract years. The excess is 
often called ‘current insurance pro- 
tection,’ and the cost of such pro- 
tection is required to be included 
in the income of the employee in 
accordance with section 29.165-6 of 





Regulations 111. Amounts received 
by the beneficiary which are at- 
tributable to such excess at the 
time of death are excludable from 
gross income under section 22(b)- 
(1) of the Code except in the case 
of certain transferees, as provided 
in section 29.22(b) (2)-3 of Regu- 
lations 11, and in the case of a 
spouse to whom the payments con- 
stitute gross income under sec- 
tion 22(k) of the Code. (See sec- 
tion 29.22(b)(1)-1 of Regulations 
323.)” 

Special Note: It should be kept 
in mind that the foregoing ruling 
applies to proceeds from policies 
held by exempt trusts only. 

Mim. 6477 — February 23, 1950: 
“(1) The Bureau has received a 
number of inquiries as to whether 
the provisions of section 29.22(a)- 
3 of Regulations 111, relating to 
group life insurance, are applicable 
to permanent forms of insurance 
under group insurance policies gen- 
erally known as group-permanent 
life insurance policies. The pur- 
pose of this mimeograph is to state 
the treatment to be accorded such 
items. 


“(2) Section 29.22(a)-3, supra, 


provides that ‘Premiums paid by 
an employer on policies of group 
life insurance covering the lives of 
his employees, the beneficiaries of 
which are designated by the em- 


ployees, are not income to the em- 
ployees.’ This rule had its origin 
in Law Opinion 1014, 2 C. B. 88 
(1920) and first appeared in article 
33 of Regulations 45 (1920 Ed.). 
So-called group-permanent life in- 
surance differs from that consid- 
ered in the cited Law Opinion in 
that the permanent insurance pro- 
vides substantial economic benefits 
usually including increasing values 
of paid-up continued insurance or 
other benefits for employees. Thus, 
under permanent forms of insur- 
ance, employees are provided with 
something more than current term 
insurance which does not have 
paid-up or other substantial values 
and which is dealt with in the 
above-quoted provisions of the reg- 
ulations. 

“It will, therefore, be the posi- 
tion of the Bureau that premiums 
paid by an employer for permanent 
forms of insurance on the lives of 
his employees under group-perma- 
nent life insurance policies may not 
be excluded from gross income un- 
der such provision, but constitute 
additional income which is required 
to be included in the gross income 
of such employees. 

“(3) All insurance provided on a 
typical level premium form is con- 
sidered a permanent form and all 
of each premium paid with respect 

(Continued on page 44) 
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“| want you to think of the day when they'll 
begin giving you character parts.” 
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i Wud fo Wlossom 


HAT with spring being in the air, the 
thought of seeing a flower show was very 
appealing to us, so we decided to walk over to 
Steuben Glass and take a look at their unusual 
flower show based on the theme, “We Like Spring.” 
We were not disappointed. The color scheme 
was a symphony of greens and yellows and the 
scent produced by the profusion of flowers was 
delightful. There was a constant interplay of 
flowers and Steuben glassware and the designers 
had made use of several types of greens and floral 
arrangements, ranging from tiny buds to fully 
opened blossoms. 

Looking at the various beautifully conceived 
displays, it struck us that there is, indeed, a 
definite similarity between buds eventually be- 
coming full grown flowers and life insurance. 
Let's see why. 

A young man or woman takes out a life insur- 
ance policy—let’s say for $1,000. A $1,000 policy 
is not very much, it is true, but it is, nevertheless, 
a sound beginning and but a foreshadowing of 
things to come. The bud—except for a few hardy 
species which require no care—must be nurtured 
so that it may grow strong and healthy. As the 
young policyholder increases his earning power, 
he adds to that original $1,000 contract. His life 
insurance becomes stronger and healthier each 
time he does so. 

And as the bud grows firmly on its stem and 
new leaves and perhaps other buds appear, so the 
young policyholder marries, has a family and 
starts to really program his needed protection— 
so much to take care of immediate necessities; so 
much to go to his wife each month; and so much 
to be allotted for the education of his sons or 
daughters. 

There has to be a gardener to assist in the rais- 
ing of a bud—someone to weed and water and 
to add food to stimulate growth. That gardener, 
life insurance-wise, is, of course, the iife under- 
writer. For in spite of increased earnings, in spite 
of a fervent desire to care for and protect loved 
ones, very few people have the know-how of just 
how to go about doing so. There must be an ex- 
pert to point the way in which a family’s needs 
may best be supplied and all future contingencies 
provided for. 

Well, maybe because it’s spring. and thoughts 
of birds, bees and flowers inevitably lead to 
thoughts of human beings—their tribulations and 
their joys. Or maybe because, being as life insur- 
ance conscious as we are, we tend toward an 
association of ideas in that direction. Whatever 
it is, we find it pleasurable to watch buds attain 
their full growth and we—as vou—get a great 
deal of satisfaction from the knowledge that, 
through a small beginnine. a well balanced life 
insurance program can eventually come into being. 
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Living Expense 

EARDSLEY RUML, writing on investment 
B trusts in a recent issue of Collier’s, urges his 
readers to take care of insurance and savings be- 
fore placing money in investments. To quote 
Mr. Ruml: “Insurance should be considered 
separate from savings, and it should come prior 
to savings in the family budget. Insurance is 
part of the expense of living and it should be so 
regarded.” 

Considering the huge national circulation of 
Collier's, this pointing up of life insurance as a 
must will be brought to the attention of a great 
many people. The quote can also be used by the 
life underwriter as he answers the “Why life 
insurance?” question so often put to him by a 
prospect. 


Thrift for the Young 


HE idea of a coin bank as a means of saving 

towards a premium payment is not new. A 
slightly different slant which, we think, might be 
of interest is this: Mary Jones, a life under- 
writer, drops in to see the mother or father of a 
high school student and stresses the importance 
of having the child learn the meaning of thrift. 
She then offers to speak to the son or daughter. 
When talking to the boy or girl, she explains, in 
very simple terms, what using this coin bank 
will mean in terms of the future. This accom- 
plished, swinging both parent and child over to 
the buying of a policy is, generally, a fairly easy 
job. This takes time and energy, we admit, but, 
on the other hand, it does lay a solid foundation 
for future sales. 























Hobbies 


E’VE always been rather curious about hob- 

bies so it was with a great deal of interest 
that we dropped in at the Hobby Show given by 
the home office staff of the Guardian Life, New 
York City. 

We found most of the exhibits to be unexpect- 
edly good. It’s amazing how people who put in a 
full working day can produce such fine products 
and collections during their spare time. A collec- 
tion of hand-shaped and hand-wrapped fishing 
rods and an aquarium of tropical fish were, to us, 
two of the most unusual hobbies presented in the 
show. 

As we wandered about looking at the nearly 
100 exhibits, it struck us that hobbies are not only 
pleasant to have, but, from a long range point of 
view, are almost a necessity. 

Those of us who have followed the experiments 
made in regard to longevity realize that a span of 
life as long as 120 years has been predicted as a 
probability by some of the world’s great scien- 
tists. Assuming that private enterprise and gov- 
ernment will eventually arrive at some practical 
solution for financial independence of the aged, 
this question will still remain: How can an older 
man or woman occupy his or her time? 

A hobby is, of course, an excellent answer to 
that bothersome question. Not only does it occupy 
time but it serves to take away that “no longer 
useful” feeling which so many oldsters have. 
This is particularly true when the hobby—such 
as gardening or repairing—results in improved 
appearance of house or grounds. Visible results 
generally give added satisfaction to work well 
done. 

When people are kept busy with an interest of 
their own they are much less apt to interfere in 
the affairs of the son or daughter’s family with 
whom they may be living. This makes for health- 
ier, happier living all around. It is normal for 
young families to resent interference by grandma 
or grandpa, and it is just as normal for grand- 
parents to resent the refusal of their children to 
abide by. their advice. 

It should be noted, however, that it is very diffi- 
cult for people to start acquiring hobbies after 
they reach the age of 65. A hobby, in order to be 
satisfying, should be started at a much earlier 
age. Younger hobbyists are often heard complain- 
ing about not having enough time for the pursuit 
of their special interest. After retirement, that 
extra time is there, and the hobbyist, instead of 
becoming nervous and irritated because he has 
nothing to do, has something to which he can 
devote his newly-found leisure. 

Looking at the participants in the Guardian 
show we felt that, as a group, they need have no 
fear of ever having too much time on their hands. 
Their interest in their own work and the work of 
the others was much too obvious. It struck us 
that the non-hobbyists present would leave the 
show—as we did—very impressed with what they 
had seen. And even more important, we felt that, 
due to this show, there might come into being 
several other ardent hobbyists. 
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FTC Survey 


HE Federal Trade Commission 

has completed a survey of the 
principal state laws regulating 
the business of insurance. 

The study was occasioned by the 
provision in Public Law 15, 79th 
Congress, as amended, specifying 
that after June 30, 1948, these 
statutes were to become applicable 
to the interstate insurance busi- 
ness “to the extent that such busi- 
ness is not regulated by state law.” 

FTC has sent copies of the study 
to the Judiciary committees of 
both House and Senate and is mak- 
ing the report available at its office 
for public inspection and use. 

In a memorandum transmitting 
the report to the Commission and 
summarizing its contents, Assis- 
tant General Counsel E. W. Thom- 
erson pointed out that “neither 
the report nor the survey upon 
which it was based reflect an at- 
tempt to review al] state insur- 
ance-regulating enactments but 
only those which may affect the 
application of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Clayton 
Antitrust Act to practices viola- 
tive thereof.” 


Six Volumes 


The survey is reported in four 
sections contained in six volumes. 
In addition to listing all the prin- 
cipal regulatory statutes in the 48 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia considered applicable to prac- 
tices in the insurance field with 
which the Commission may be 
concerned, the report includes a 
chronological summary of events 
relating to the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 
the case of United States v. South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association 
and others, together with a legisla- 








tive history of Public Law 15. It 
was in the South-Eastern Under- 
writers case that the Supreme 
Court held that the business of in- 
surance, when conducted across 
state lines, was subject to Federal 
antitrust laws. 


Also contained in the volumi- 


nous report are copies and anal- 
yses of the special laws enacted by 
the states subsequent to the ap- 
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proval by the President of Public 
Law 15. 

Among other things, the report 
includes copies of the various 
“model” state laws prepared by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and the All- 
Industry Committee, together with 
an enumeration of the differences 
between these model bills and the 
statutes actually enacted. 


Company President 


EANE C. DAVIS was elected 
president of the National Life 
of Vermont and President Ernest 
M. Hopkins was designated as 
chairman of the board—a result 
of Fred A. Howland’s decision to 
retire from the directorship. 
Mr. Howland’s retirement at the 
age of 85 and President Hopkins’ 
decision at the age of 72 to relin- 





DEANE C. DAVIS 


quish the more exacting duties as 
president of the company places 
the presidency with former vice- 
president and general counsel 
Davis, who has not yet reached his 
50th birthday. 

President Davis came to the Na- 
tional Life in 1940 after distin- 
guishing himself on the bench of 
the Vermont Superior Court and in 
private practice. In the field of 
law he achieved the notable dis- 
tinction of being appointed one of 
the nine members of the board of 
governors of the American Bar 
Association. 





Abril 





HOME 


OFFICE: 
sketch of the new 25-story home office 
of Mutual Life of N. Y. on New York 


this is an artist's 


City’s Broadway between 55th and 
56th Streets. The entire company 
moved into its modern quarters on 
May Ist after doing business at 34 
Nassau Street since 1884. 


CLU Forum 


MPHASIS on current social and 
economic problems. keynoted 
the tenth annual forum of the New 
York Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. An attentive audience 
gathered in Town Hall, New York 
City, on April 20 to hear speakers 
Dr. Benjamin H. Beckhart, Sumner 
T. Pike, Foy David Kohler, Wen- 
dell Berge and Vincent B. Coffin 
discuss topics which are of major 
concern to the American public. 
Dr. Beckhart, professor of bank- 
ing, Columbia University, dis- 
cussed the public debt, the cost of 
government and taxes. He called 
for a balanced budget, warning 
that the nation’s failure to follow 
a sound fiscal policy will weaken 
its domestic policy and undermine 
its leadership abroad. Mr. Pike, 
acting chairman, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, talked 
about the utilization of nuclear 
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fission, stressing the possible bene- 
fits of this energy source. 

The work being done by the 
Voice of America in its broadcasts 
abroad was outlined by its present 
chief, Mr. Kohler. He also spoke 
about his three-year stay in 
Russia, from which he returned in 
1949. Mr. Kohler stated that he 
found no war hysteria in Moscow 
and urged Americans to approach 
the Russian problem with long 
range patience and cool determi- 
nation. 

Mr. Berge, an attorney in Wash- 
ington, D. C., discussing govern- 
ment regulation of business, said 
that he knew of no advanced move- 
ment for general federal regula- 
tion of life companies. He added 
such action in the future would 
depend on the companies them- 
selves and how they exercise their 
vast economic power. 

An open forum discussion after 
each talk was conducted by Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, vice-president of 
Connecticut Mutual Life, who 
acted as moderator of the forum. 


ALC Regional 
[By a Staff Reporter | 

ITH over 120 executives in 

attendance, representing 40 
companies, the fifteenth regional 
meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention was held at the Shamrock 
hotel in Houston, Texas, on April 
23-25. While most of the men came 
from companies in the South and 
Southwest, there actually was a 
nationwide gathering—considered 
on the basis of areas. This is ap- 
parent from the fact that company 
officials from the following States 





were present: Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, Texas, 
Utah and the District of Columbia. 

The premise that “expansion of 





IN REVIEW..... 


the government’s invasion of the 
economic field—including propo- 
sals for ‘free’ medical care, total 
and permanent disability benefits 
as a ‘right,’ and subsidies for vari- 
ous economic groups, particularly 
at a time when the Federal budget 
is not in balance—could result in 
disastrous inflation with a conse- 
quent destruction of our way of 
life,” set the scene for discussions 
from the floor throughout the ses- 
sions. There were no set speeches 
of any kind and all questions and 
topics were circumlocuted extem- 
poraneously. Furthermore, every 
remark was strictly “off the rec- 
ord” except particular comments 





made by S. J. Hay, president of the 


American Life Convention and 
president of the Great National 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas, 
whose gavel batoned the symphony 
of words. 


Enterprise Champion 


Declaring that life insurance is 
a leading champion of free enter- 
prise and our whole way of life, 
President Hay said that “life in- 
surance is the purest form of free 
enterprise and the sure way to 
provide one’s own security. Secu- 
rity cannot be gotten for nothing. 
We—each one of us—in the end 
will have to earn our own security, 
whether we do it directly, or try to 
do it indirectly through taxation 
and costly bureaucracy. In buying 
an insurance policy, a man buys 
his own security in the American 


WHAT LIES AHEAD? 
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SEMINAR CLASS: Sherwin C. Badger. vice-president and financial sec- 
retary, New England Mutual, refers to a chart in his address before the 
insurance seminar sponsored by ten Massachusetts life insurance com- 
panies and the Harvard Business School. Sessions were conducted at the 
home offices of the John Hancock and the New England Mutual in Boston. 
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SEMINAR BANQUET: the camera caught this informal moment at the 

insurance seminar dinner. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Columbia professor and 

former Assistant Secretary of State, chats with (l. to r.) President Paul 

F. Clark, John Hancock; Thomas B. McCabe, chairman of the Board of 

Governors of the Federal Reserve System and main speaker at the dinner; 
and President George Willard Smith, New England Mutaal. 
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Way; and, in so doing, creates the 
instruments of the security. Gov- 
ernment cannot do more than ef- 
fect transfers of existing goods 


and services between’ various 
groups of the people.” 

Turning to the subject of Con- 
gressional investigations of the 
life insurance business, Mr. Hay 
declared that “although the Fed- 
eral probes began on a .critical 
plane, they ended on a note dis- 
tinctly complimentary to the busi- 
ness. The Celler investigation, 
among others, demonstrated that 
there is no monopoly in the field. 
It has been pointed out, in hear- 
ings, that the ten largest com- 
panies in the business today have 
a smaller percentage of the total 
of life insurance in force than the 
ten largest companies had in 1907. 
Also, the smaller companies today 
are growing at a relatively faster 
rate than the larger ones.” 


Capital Reservoir 


While the O’Mahoney investiga- 
tion brought out that the life in- 
surance companies form a large 
reservoir of the needed capital for 
industries, said President Hay, the 
Federal Trade Commission itself 
has averred that life insurance is 


“the best supervised and regulated 
business in the country.” 

The meeting in Houston was one 
of three regional gatherings of the 
American Life Convention held 
during April. The ALC now in- 
cludes 224 member companies in 
the United Stites and Canada 
which write about 97 per cent of 
all life insurance in force in the 
United States. Among special 
guests at the sessions in the Sham- 
rock hotel were George B. Butler, 
chairman of the Texas Board 
of Insurance Commissioners, and 
Wade O. Martin, Jr., secretary of 
state and ex-officio insurance com- 
missioner of Louisiana. 

Attending the Houston gather- 
ing, from the Chicago headquar- 
ters of the American Life Conven- 
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tion, were the following ALC 
officials: Executive Vice-President 
Robert L. Hogg, Associate General 
Counsel Ralph H. Kastner, Actu- 
ary A. N. Guertin and Attorney 
Irving V. Brunstrom. In charge of 








local arrangements for the meet. 
ing in Texas was P. M. Greenwood, 
executive vice-president of the 
Great Southern Life of Houston, 
Among the entertainment features 
at the Shamrock hotel were a re. 
ception at which the American 
General Life and the Great South- 
ern Life, both of Houston, were 
joint hosts; and a dinner spon- 
sored by the member companies of 
the Texas Life Convention. 


Investigation 
ONGRESSIONAL investiga- 
tions cost a good deal of 


money. The first expense is the 
appropriation itself together with 
the on-going costs of the congress- 
men and the congressional estab- 
lishment; but the second expense, 
which may be fully as much as 
the first, is the costs falling upon 
the industry under investigation 
—the gathering of data, the prep- 
aration of exhibits, the time of 
the witnesses away from work. 
Such 
dertaken in good faith and con- 
ducted in full and helpful fair- 
ness, have proved to be of much 
benefit to the public and. indeed, 
to the industry itself. This ap- 
plies to the insurance industry as 





209 South LaSalle Street 





NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


“THE COMPLETE CIRCLE OF PERSONAL PROTECTION” 


Covering the four big gaps in the family’s security 


* Disability * Death * Unemployment * Old Age * 


Service since 1886 


Over $52,000,000 paid to disabled policyholders or their beneficiaries 


If you are interested in selling “the complete circle 
of personal protection” ask us for details. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago 4, Illinois 

















investigations, when un- | 
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well as to others. Data are turned 
up which often surprise even 
those being investigated. In a na- 
tion which believes in getting at 
the facts, the congressional in- 
vestigation is a major device in 
support of the Republic. 

As to whether the life insur- 
ance business will thrive better 
under Federal or under State 
supervision consider the follow- 
ing paragraph from the testimony 
of L. Douglas Meredith, Executive 
Vice President, and Chairman, 
Committee on Finance, National 
Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont (now in its 100th 
year), given before the Celler com- 
mittee on November 29, 1949. Mr. 
Meredith quotes from a circular 
dated May 10, 1849, issued by a 
Director of the then new company: 


“After devoting four years of 
the best portion of my life in 
fruitless efforts in Congress and 
in the Legislatures of four differ- 
ent States of the Union, in obtain- 





Cy 





ing a Liberal charter, or a Con- 
gressional or Legislative act, un- 
der which such a benevolent insti- 
tution could be safely established 
upon an enduring foundation, and 
a charter in every way worthy the 
commendable objects previously 
designed to be promoted, it has 
been our good fortune at last, 
after being defeated in Washing- 
ton and in four different States of 
the Union, to secure from a more 
wise and enlightened Legislature 
of Vermont, the most valuable 
charter ever granted in the Union; 
with a determination again for the 
last time to move onward in a 
good cause, it is now proposed to 
complete the organization imme- 
diately, and at once to perfect 
the subscriptions and investments 
upon a solid, firm, and imperish- 
able foundation in the control of 
the most able, wealthy, intelligent 
and enterprising men of the State 
and Union.” 

It may well be that we shall 
hear life insurance men quoting 


this testimony in the future; for 
insurance is still in evolution and 
development, and it is by no means 
clear that the concept expressed in 
the circular of May 10, 1849, is 
obsolete. 


SO TUOMALA MUU UIA MUIR 


Southern Round Table 


Sessions at Houston 


By W. Eugene Roesch 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


HE Southern Round Table of 

the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association ably demonstrated that 
it had, indeed, come-of-age when it 
held its twenty-first session at the 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston, Texas. 
The convention closed on May 2 
after three days of combined dis- 
cussion and dissertation. Under the 
chairmanship of Al B. Richardson, 
of the Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia at Atlanta, the meeting 
covered such widely-diverse sub- 
jects as agency promotion, printing 
expenses, agency training, public 
relations and the current threat of 
socialism in the United States. 

With over 65 men from 34 com- 
panies on hand, the Southern 
Round Table heard A. R. Jaqua, 
director of the Institute of Insur- 
ance Marketing at Southern Meth- 
odist University, aver that “the in- 
dividual responsible for company 
advertising and public relations 
should be of executive capacity— 
with unusual ability for meeting 
the company’s public; which in- 
cludes the agency forces and em- 
ployees as well as leading citizens 
and representatives of publicity 
media.” He also said that the 
agents want the advertising men to 
(a) talk more about the agent and 
what he does for his policyholders; 
(b) tell the home office how impor- 
tant the agent is; (c) use their in- 
fluence to get more education and 
better training for agents; (d) 
give the agent more help in build- 
ing agency prestige; (e) tell the 
agent not what to do, but how to 
do it; and (f) concoct annual state- 
ments which will incorporate some- 
thing about how the agent plays a 
part in producing the company in- 
come. 


Sales Promotion 


Dealing with the factor of prac- 
tical sales promotion, Don B. Park- 


inson, sales promotion director of 
the Soithwestern Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, stressed the 
point that the agents should not 
only be “sold” on using new mate- 
rial prepared for them, but should 
be “sold” on how to apply it in 
their daily prospecting and can- 
vassing. 

From outside its own ranks, the 
Southern Round Table of LAA had 
three speakers: Morris Frank, spe- 
cial feature writer of The Houston 
Chronicle, who reminisced enter- 
tainingly for the final get-together ; 
Martin B. Williams, executive di- 
rector of the Life Insurers Confer- 
ence; and John Leslie, publisher of 
The Insurance Record of Dailas. 

It was Mr. Williams who told the 
convention that its members were 
in a “cold war” of their own. On 
one side, they represent private 
enterprise. On the other side of 
that “‘cold war” are those who in- 
terpret the whole concept of “in- 
surance” as a means toward ex- 
pansion of the Vampire State and 
more votes. Federal employees, 
supported at taxpayer expense, 
travel the country sowing the seeds 
of government supervision and con- 
trol. Because these people promise 
“something for nothing,” their 
siren-song is abroad in the land 
and, if private life insurance is to 
meet the challenge, its cohorts must 
be up and doing. 


Elections 


The elections which practically 
closed the meeting of Southern 
Round Table only pointed toward 
a unit which is sure to grow in 
strength. Officers for the coming 
year are John L. Briggs, Southland 
Life of Dallas, chairman; W. Rich- 
ard Goode, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent of Chattanooga, vice-chair- 
man; and Joseph M. Locke, Gulf 
Life of Jacksonville, secretary. 


AMMAN NUH H 
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INVESTMENTS 





Your Most Vital Investment 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


OR many months this column 

has commented on the dangerous 
trend of government financing and 
the general fiscal policy of the Ad- 
ministration as conveyed by re- 
sponsible officials or implied by 
specific actions. The following re- 
marks are not merely critical of a 
subject that is belabored by many 
but is offered in an effort to arrive 
at some basic truth. There is no 
disagreement with the fact that 
the government controls the money 
market and thereby sets the pat- 
tern for all interest rates. There 
is no doubt that this policy is a 
fundamental one with the govern- 
ment and has been given added 
significance by the remarks of Dr. 
Keiserling of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. His most recent 
statement was to the effect that 
low money rates should be main- 
tained regardless of the condition 
of business and whether a defla- 
tionary or inflationary cycle exist- 
ed. That is the situation as it 
stands and all the oratory of pro- 
tagonists without some specific ac- 
tion is not going to change things. 


Inflationary Pressure 


With the cost of money under 
artificial restraint it ceases to exert 
its normal function and is more 
apt to exert an inflationary pres- 
sure. Cheap money causes business 
today to borrow through bond 
issues and other fixed interest me- 
dia or to use a comparatively large 


portion of retained earnings to 
supply needed capital. The new 
money which should be available 


for expansion is not flowing in to 
the capital structures of corpora- 
tions. The reasons are simple. Bor- 
rowing is too cheap, thanks to the 
government, and equity capital 
costs too much, thanks to the un- 
certainty of the future generated 
by government policy. 

Bond and term loans, although a 
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cheap method of obtaining funds, 
are also a fixed obligation wnicn in 
less prosperous times can become 
burdensome if not disastrous. The 
funds from plowed back earnings 
deprive stockholders of income and 
discourage equity investment. More 
important, these earnings are only 
available during periods of pros- 
perity. To maintain some sem- 
blance of independence when the 
business cycle turns unfavorable, 
the farseeing corporate executive 
is maintaining a liquid condi- 
tion not usual during periods of 
active business. This balance sheet 
strength reflects a defensive armor 
against future pressure. That fu- 
ture pressure can force weaker 
firms into the hands of government 
agencies (it has already done so) 
and eliminate them from the free 
enterprise system. The stronger 
firms, due to financial strength, 
may be accused of monopoly 
and controls demanded. Controlled 
money is a powerful weapon but 
essential to the government if ex- 
cessive spending and deficit financ- 
ing is to continue. 

Free enterprise receives much 
lip service and many resounding 
speeches. Unfortunately, much of 
this activity is internal—that is, 
among those who believe in or con- 
sider themselves through heredity 
a part of the system. Actually the 
most successful system of business 
ever devised has never been sold to 
the vast mass of people who depend 
on it for a living. They accept it 
passively like the automobile or the 
telephone without thought of the 
benefits it bestows. Most any in- 
sinuation of weakness in the sys- 
tem or demagogic utterance that 
the people are exploited by selfish 
interests or “willful men” attracts 
spontaneous support. How can a 
system hope to survive if those who 
comprise its core do not convince 
others of its value to all? 





We may hope that a change of 


government by means of the ballot f 
will remedy the existing trend but f 
little tangible evidence ‘ 


there is 
that the political opposition will do 
much more than temporarily wave 
the flag of sound finance and then 
follow the seductive call of pressure 
groups to spend more money on the 
promise of more votes. This is not 
a cynical statement but one of fact. 
We all know it exists and it exists 
because too many have never been 
convinced of the wisdom of sound 
finance which is the heart of free 
enterprise. 

There is no need of vast economic 
knowledge to realize that one can 
not continually take away without 
giving something in return. Exam- 
ples of this simple truth abound in 
nature and in our own everyday 
lives. Still we do not think of it 
as an economic law applicable to 
the government. Yet by excessive 
expenditures, resulting in deficit 
financing, the government is doing 
exactly what we know can not be 
done for long. The trend is per- 
mitted because the vast majority 
of the public do not understand 
sound finance as applied to Gov- 
ernment, and no full scale public 
relations job has ever been done. 
The propaganda by those who have 
some ax to grind; the do-gooders 
preaching that the rich can supply 
the wherewithal; the special inter- 
ests in labor and management try- 
ing to obtain some concessions— 
all have an audience which does not 
analyze too deeply. 

Most of us may be inherently 
selfish and if at the moment we 
are not individually affected our 
ignorance of the broader subject 
does not move us to action. How 
can this limited vision be expand- 
ed? Through the use of an old 
advertising adage—reiteration, re- 
iteration and reiteration. A few 
simple facts reiterated by an in- 
telligent and aggressive sales force 
keeping everlastingly at it should 
show success. The insurance in- 
dustry has such a sales force in its 
vast network of public spirited 
salesmen. The industry also has a 
motive for the job as it is one of 
the industries in the country most 
vitally affected by the trend of un- 
sound government finance. Not only 
is the industry likely to lose but the 
policyholders as well and they are 
the ones who have demonstrated by 
their actions that they plan for the 
future and try to protect the 
present. 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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AVERAGE ORDINARY POLICY WRITTEN 
1939-1949 


Company 1945 1942 1941 1940 1939 
Acacia Mutual 9 $4 $5,030 $4,622 | $3,781 $3,638 | $3,692 | $3,366 
Aetna Life 5 ‘ 4, 3 3,240 2,952 2,837 2,657 2,701 2,740 
American National, Texas 8 Si 1, 1 1,685 1,486 1,418 1,326 1,262 1,214 
Atlantic Life 8 4, 3, 3 2,702 2,414 2,231 | 2,606 2,672 2,522 
Bankers Life, lowa 3 4, 4, 4 3,670 3,055 2,766 2,782 2,732 2,846 
Bankers Life, Neb. 6 3, 3, 3 2,720 2,538 2,468 2,255 1,848 1,768 
Berkshire Life 1 5, 4, 4 4,035 3,442 3,369 | 3,562 2,992 3,103 
Business Men's Assurance .0 3, 3, 2 2,409 1,869 1,962 2,008 2,006 2,167 
Calif.-Western States 2 4, 3, 3 2,912 2,499 2,202 2,126 2,150 2,330 
Central Life, lowa 9 2 8. 2 2,339 1,941 1,732 1,761 1,696 1,664 
Columbian National 6 5. 4, 4, 3,711 3,025 2,801 3,064 2,831 2,722 
Columbus Mutual 6 2, S. 2. 2,525 2,180 1,917 2,205 2,222 2,112 
Connecticut General 3 8, 7, 6, 5,151 4,960 5,095 3,754 4,023 3,740 
Connecticut Mutual 9 5, 5, 5 4,726 4,463 4,085 3,643 4,482 3,490 
Continental American 3 8, 7, 7 8,720 8,497 5,202 5,510 5,094 5,097 
Continental Assurance 1 5, 5, ‘ 4, 4,130 3,155 3,074 2, 2,691 2,699 
Country Life 118.4 3, 3. ‘ 2, 2,619 2,349 2,078 2,011 1,963 1,556 
Equitable Life, N. Y. 60.4 4, 4, 4, 3, 3,762 3,180 2,790 2,739 2,637 2,588 
Equitable Life, lowa 97.1 s, 4, 3. 3, 3,607 2,908 2,613 2,885 2,608 ,639 
Fidelity Mutual 90.9 6, 6, 5, 5, 5,082 4,104 3,799 3,585 3,330 3,247 
Franklin Life 48.0 Si 2, 2, 2, 2,015 1,968 2,001 2,070 1,952 
General American 93.3 1, 4, 4, 3, 3, 3,150 2,388 2,158 2,099 2,092 
Great Southern 77.7 t 3. 3, 3, 3, 2,619 1,981 2,058 1,978 1,933 
Guarantee Mutual 66.3 % 3, 3, 3, 3, 2,700 1,977 2,182 2,107 2,156 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 108.7 3, 6, 6, 5, 5, 5,212 4,088 3,633 3,374 3,028 
Home Life, N. Y. 8 6, 12, 12, 2. 10,060 6,646 6,315 6,170 5,879 
Illinois Bankers 1 ¥ x 2. 2, 1,737 1,453 1,438 1,475 1,460 
Indianapolis Life 9 2. 4, 3, 3, 2,754 2,129 2,071 2,051 1,947 
Jefferson Standard .0 ¥ 3, 3, 2, 2,659 2,108 2,159 2,225 2,218 
John Hancock Mutual 3 ® 2, 2, 2, 1,928 1,342 1,338 1,213 1,215 
Kansas City Life 70.3 $. 3, 2, 2, 2,478 2,019 1,814 1,804 1,781 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. 120.6 2, 3, 3 3, 2,314 2,133 2,034 1,960 1,782 
Lincoln National 73.4 ¥ 5, 4, 5, 4,875 3,965 3,423 3,068 3,206 
Massachusetts Mutual 50.3 S. 6. 5, 5, 5,312 5,025 4,556 4,092 4,241 
Metropolitan 80.3 1, 2, 3 2, 2,084 1,882 1,600 1,513 1,454 
Midiand Mutual 88.4 2, 3, 3, 3, 2,797 2. 2,297 2,575 2,292 2,095 
Minnesota Mutual 134.9 3, 5. 5, 4, 4,207 3, 2,340 2,388 2,239 2,286 
Mutual Benefit, New Jersey 67.8 2, ve 7, 5, 6,076 5, 4,649 4,901 4,454 4,362 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 96.2 2, 5, 4, 4, 3,799 3, 2,640 2,702 2,454 2,575 
Mutual Trust 78.3 i 3, 3, 3, 2,628 2, 2,033 2,116 1,905 1,721 
National Life and Accident 47.2 S F 1, 1,406 4, 1,696 1,610 1,586 1,542 
National Life, Vt. 41.6 1, 5, 6, 5, 5.418 5. 4,211 3,972 3,347 3,624 
New England Mutual 51.3 1, 5, 5, 5. 5,325 5, 4,353 3,953 3,671 3.778 
New York Life 90.8 1, 3, 3, 3. 2,745 2, 2,026 2,004 2,020 2,003 
North American Reassurance 34.9 1, 5, 6, 5, 6,131 5, 4,572 3,897 4,487 4,284 
Northwestern Mutual 81.0 6. 6. 5, 5,489 4, 4,022 3,770 3,426 3,380 
Northwestern National 64.4 4, 3, S, 2,707 2, 2,422 2,433 2,646 2,625 
Occidental Life, Calif. 103.2 5, 4, 3, 3,381 3, 2,874 3,082 2,993 2,924 
Ohio National 94.2 3, 3, 3. 2,725 2, 2,197 2,272 2,008 2,031 
Ohio State Life 87.3 3. 3, 3, 2,586 ‘ 1,922 1,927 1,780 1,786 
Pacific Mutual 93.2 5, 4, 3, 3,386 3,147 2,769 3,662 2,752 
Pan-American 115.4 4, 3. 3, 3,450 2,611 2,448 2,199 2,247 
Penn Mutual 57.5 5. 5, 4, 4,405 3,610 3,386 3,372 3,278 
Phoenix Mutual 50.4 5, 4, 4, 4,365 3,531 3,188 3,390 3,365 
Provident Mutual 68.5 vi 7, 6, 6,090 4,686 4,360 4,293 4,169 
Prudential 73.2 1, t. 4, 1,242 1,076 1,071 1,044 938 
Reliance Life, Pa. 81.9 4, 4, 4, 3,814 2,818 2,617 2,591 2,467 
Southland Life 125.1 3.780 2, 2, 2,364 1,790 1,746 1,763 1,679 
Southwestern Life 152.6 4,708 3, 3, 2,509 2,101 2,131 1,984 1,864 
State Life, Ind. 70.9 2,857 2, 2, 2,327 1 1, 1,685 1,671 
State Mutual, Mass. 80.6 5.620 §, 5. 5,034 3,742 3,387 3,323 3,111 
Travelers Insurance 34.7 4,296 3, 3, 3,137 2,736 2,874 3,190 
Union Central 41.6 6,399 6, 5. 5,283 5,002 4,956 4,619 4,520 
United Benefit 44.5 2,386 2. a 1,998 1,801 1,713 1,643 1,651 
—_— State 48.7 3,903 3, 3,132 2,107 2,343 2.323 2.625 
West Coast 132.9 3.587 2. 2.368 1,784 1,462 1,510 1,540 
Western and Southern 36.3 1,813 ® 1,491 1,356 1,369 1,315 1,330 
Average 354 Ordinary Companies 47.6 2,284 3. 2,012 1,720 1,662 1,580 1,547 
A 1 UMN ff 
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Average Ordinary Policy Written for 1939-1943 
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120. Desk Set 


An attractive and usable pre- 
mium, with emblem included, would 








be an excellent contest award or a 
gift to that retiring association 
president. The recipient would 
value this nationally advertised 
desk set. 


121. Compensation Map 


A map illustrating private in- 
surance and state-managed insur- 
ance under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in the U. S., revised to 
January 1, 1950, is available for 
30¢. The color scheme of the map 
discloses: (1) the states that have 
monopolistic state-managed insur- 
ance; (2) the states that have no 
state-managed insurance; (3) the 
states where private insurance is 
in competition with state-managed 
insurance; and (4) the one state 





the showcase 


A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 


WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 


where state-managed insurance is 
semi-monopolistic. 


122. Postage Meter 

With Pitney-Bowes’ new Model 
DM Postage Meter, the question of 
mail volume is no longer impor- 
tant. With this low-cost portable 
machine your firm, no matter what 
its size, can have the benefits of 
metered mail, including—mechan- 
ical stamping and sealing, auto- 
matic postage control, your own 
“Postmark Advertising,” improved 
appearance and greater prestige. 


123. Several 

Manufactured in Sweden, the 
Odhner electrical adding machine 
is built in sections to facilitate 
adjustments, repairs and replace- 
ments, and features a_ uni-direc- 
tional rotating main shaft which 
increases speed while reducing 


Improvements 
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Showcase Editor 


THE SPECTATOR Lire INSURANCE IN ACTION 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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(CITY) 


Your Title 


(ZONE) (STATE) 
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wear and noise. Three control keys 
are arranged so as to permit the 
hand to remain in one basic posi- 
tion and still reach all the keys. 


124. For your Reeords 
Containing two letter files, two 

drawers with a capacity for 3200 

cards (4x6), and a storage com- 





with two 


partment adjustable 
shelves, the “Treasurer’s File” 
helps to keep all your records at 
your fingertips. Comes in olive 
green or gray and is 3014x37%4x- 
174. 


125. Colored Peneils 


A pencil claimed by the manu- 
facturers to be the “biggest ad- 
vance in colored pencils in 10 
years” has recently made its ap- 
pearance under the name “Color- 
brite.’”’ These break-resistant extra 
thin colored pencils are the result 
of a special formula that gives in- 
tense color with a feather touch. 
Like a sample? 
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126. Small and Light 


The “Skywriter” by Smith-Cor- 
ona is a portable typewriter which 
is said to be small enough to fit 
into a desk drawer, grip or brief 





case. Weighing approximately nine 
pounds, the machine has a full-size 
standard keyboard and will take 
regular business stationery. Price: 
$64.50 plus tax. 


127. Sponge Rubber Cushions 


Cushions made of special sponge 
rubber with built-up corners con- 
taining air-chambers are said to 
eliminate most of the vibration 
and noise of office machines. Corn- 
ers are accurately spaced to fit the 
feet of the machines, so machines 
rest directly on the air-chamber 
corners and they are supplied sep- 
arately for use under legs of heavy 
machines. 


128. Pad and Peneil Set 


An important client would ap- 
preciate a gift like this trim 
“TELL-a-PAD” which holds a re- 
placeable pad of 300 sheets. Made 
of top grain cowhide in various 
colors with 18 karat “Dome” ini- 





tials lending personal touch. Pen 
by Flo-Ball. Gift boxed to retail 


at $2.25, without initials at $1.95. 


12%. Seeurity Chart 

“Delbridge Social Security Tax 
Chart” is a pre-calculated chart 
which is said to figure the new 
1% per cent social security rate in 
half the time a machine takes. 
Covers all payroll periods and is 
said to be warranted accurate by 
Lloyd’s of London. Price: $2.50. 


130. Physical Fitness 

“Physical Fitness and Personai 
Appearance” explains why sitting- 
habits are of tremendous impor- 
tance to any businessman who 
spends most of his day behind a 





desk or in the conference room. 
Like a copy of the booklet? 


I31. Automatic Feeder 


The “Snapset Automatic Feeder” 
will feed automatically into a type- 
writer or billing machine, at the 
touch of a button, a single set of 
forms interleaved with one-time 
carbon, perfectly aligned and ready 
for typing. This device is made 


to take forms up to 8%x14%4 and 
from two to twenty parts to the 
set. The device can be moved and 
fastened to another desk in a mat- 
ter of seconds. 





“Mom has to sew all the buttons back on Pop's vest .. . He led the 
Weekly Honor Roll last week!” 


Bankers/zfemen Have Real Pride 


in Accomplishment 


A Weekly Honor Roll of leaders of the entire Bankers 
Life Company field force appears each week in Onward, 
the company’s sales publication. It gives at least one sales- 
man each week the basis for button-popping pride. 


Recognition of accomplishment is quick and sincere for 
Bankers/ifemen. They know that a fine job is noticed and 
appreciated in addition to the tangible results in income 
which it produces. This attitude of pride in a job well done 
is fostered from the time a Bankers/ifeman enters the busi- 
ness. It results in happy as well as successful men. 


The desire to do his work well marks the typical Bankers- 
lifeman as the kind of life underwriter you like to know as 
a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers /1/e CompaNy 


DES 


MOINES 
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CANAODA 


HUMIVAMAULIAAMULULAAOAIUAUOALOA TUNA AAU TATU UA 


OME concern is being shown 
by the life insurance compa- 
nies in Canada over the increasing 
generosity of the federai govern- 
ment in the matter of pensions, 
etc. 
Year by year, there seems to be 
a growing tendency on the part of 
federal authorities to create new 
methods of handing out money and 


this, it is feared, will have the 
ultimate effect of making Cana- 
dians less dependent upon them- 
selves and more dependent upon 
the government. 

For example, the heat is on for 
higher old age pensions at lower 
age limits, and without any form 
of means test. Then, in the field of 
unionism, pressure is being ex- 
erted on industry to bring pension 
schemes into effect—schemes to 
which workers will contribute 
little or nothing. 

The situation at Ford of Canada 
is an example of the trend. There 





THE WISE OLD OWL SAYS: “1's 
not what you do. It’s how you do it, that 
makes your life a success.” 


The success of the SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Agent is assured — through representing a com- 


pany which will back him up in his counsel to his clients, 


with unexcelled service. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE multiple services 


are available to you and 
your policyholders 
through liberal 
brokerage agreement. 


LIFE « ACCIDENT 
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the company has signed to provide 
a pension of $55 per month at age 
65. If a $40 old age pension in 
Canada should be added, then a 
Ford worker may now look for. 
ward to a $95 pension. If Ford 
employes, in time, are able to have 
the $55 pension upped, the grand 
total would equal or exceed $100 
per month. 

Canadians are not being encour- 
aged by their government to pro- 
vide for themselves. We have in 
Canada, for example, the baby 
bonus. The more kids you have 
around the house the bigger your 
check from Ottawa. This, in large 
measure, was brought into effect 
to cater to Quebec, where the fam- 
ilies are big—and the votes can 
win or lose an election. 


Handout 


Too, in Quebec the big family 
bonus checks’ supplement low 
wages general throughout the 
province—wages which, undoubt- 
edly, will continue to remain low 
so long as Ottawa is in a mood to 
match in foreign lands. In a few 
words, it provided protection in an 
event such as this: Company A 
gets an order, say, from a firm in 
Peru. The goods are shipped from 
Canada but when they arrive at 
their destination Peru may be ina 
state of rebellion; or the Peruvian 
importer may—through currency 
changes—find himself in a posi- 
tion where he cannot afford to take 
the shipment at new exchange 
rates. If this shipment is insured 
with Export Credits, then the 
Ottawa corporation makes up any 
losses to Company A in Canada. 
Premium rates for this are quite 
reasonable. 

Exporters are beginning to get 
wise to the fact that here is a 
form of protection that bears in- 
vestigation. Figures on the com- 
pany’s 1949 operations reveal that 
export credits insurance is becom- 
ing more popular and wil] con- 
tinue to do so. 


Operation 


It cost the government money to 
operate ECIC last year. At the 
same time, however, Ottawa thinks 
that the money was well invested. 
Uninsured losses could, in some 
cases, have meant serious conse- 
quences to a number of companies 
—consequences which might have 
resulted in unemployment. 

Premiums on 1949 risks amount- 
ed to $220,722 compared with 

(Concluded on Page 43) 
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. Along City Streets . 


BY W. EUGENE ,ROESCH Field Editor, The Spectator 


MESA: Right near this Arizona 
place loom the shadows of the 
Superstition Mountains. “Thar’s 
gold in them thar hills,” if you 
can believe the data on the Lost 
Dutchman Mine. Some $21,000,000 
of it. Already, about 21 men have 
died or been killed in looking for 
it. However, the business men of 
Mesa (a scant 20 miles or so from 
Phoenix) feel that there is more 
real gold, and a better future, in 
just tending to their knitting. Not 
long ago, I had the pleasure of 
being back in Mesa and talking 
with some men who are convinced 
that there is a more permanent 
future in the insurance business 
(and a better opportunity for pub- 
lic service) than there is in hunt- 
ing for gold. These people were 
the men who started, and now 
operate, the Producers Benefit. 
As readers of these comments 
know, the Producers Benefit was 
launched several years ago. The 
Arizona laws permit establish- 
ment of such a company with the 
proviso that some profits and some 
mortality savings may be used in 
escrow with the purpose of form- 
ing a stock life insurance com- 
pany. Well, the Producers Life 
Insurance Company was incorpo- 
rated in Arizona on December 19, 
1949, and will ultimately start 
business as a stock company with 
$150,000 capital and $150,000 sur- 
plus. The money will come from 
the accumulated funds of Pro- 
ducers Benefit. Officers of Pro- 
ducers Life are Richard G. 
Johnson, president; Wendel A. 
Davis, first vice-president; John 
J. Rhodes, second vice-president; 
George R. Heeder, secretary; and 
Ernest A. Richards, treasurer. Al- 
ready, the company has built its 
own home office in Mesa. It is a 
verv attractive building with all 
modern facilities, including air 
conditioning and fluorescent light- 
ing. For those with a bent for 
accuracvy—the address is 26 West 
First Avenue, Mesa, Arizona! 


DALLAS: Well, to turn one’s back 
on Texas for as much as four 
months implies a complete revalu- 


ation of  situations—insurance- 
wise, at least. Particularly in 
Dallas. For instance, the Gibraltar 
Life is planning its own new 
home-office building there. The 
Rio Grande National Life has al- 
ready moved into the building 
which bears its name. The Re- 
serve Life will soon have all its 
departments consolidated into its 
own building. Inter-company an- 
gles are something else. The shift 
of personnel is nearly fantastic. 
Able men have little or no trouble 
in finding more-remunerative jobs 
during the turmoil. Companies 
change locations—as witness the 
move of a company to Clarksville, 
Texas, with all that that implied. 
Behind all that has been going on 
among life insurance companies 
in Texas during the past six years 
and more, there is a_ sobering 
thought, and one which deserves 
consideration from those who look 
ahead. The State has some 7,000,- 
000 population. However, it has 
about one-fifth of all the home 
offices of legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies in the United 
States. Also, it has about $7 bil- 
lion of life insurance in force. If 
you add the out-of-state com- 
panies in the life insurance busi- 
ness in Texas, you get a picture 
that surely constitutes a signpost 
in the direction of caution. De- 
spite ESP (that extra-sensory per- 
ception which scientists are ex- 
ploring, but which any craps- 
shooter knows), there is the pos- 
sibility that Texas is stretching 
its ESP a bit far. And life insur- 
ance in the United States was not, 
fundamentally, built on ESP (de- 
spite the monkey shines of the big 
Eastern companies in their early 
days). The so-called “limited for- 
mation law” in Texas has done the 
life insurance business of the 
State little fundamental good. It 
assumed that you could start a 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany with $5,000 surplus—about 
the amount necessary to start a 
fair-sized hamburger stand. When 
the economic boom reverses di- 
rection (as it always has and al- 
ways will) there will be wailing 





and gnashing of teeth in Texas— 
and that will do no good for the 
institution of life insurance. The 
only ones who will benefit will be 
those politicians who are con- 
vinced that the cry of “Socialism” 
is the only sound American voters, 
in the mass, want to hear. And a 
politician needs votes to remain 
in office, apart from the fact that 
the line of demarcation between 
Socialism and Communism is so 
thin that the transition is as easy 
as drinking a cold ice-cream soda 
on a hot day! 


OKLAHOMA CITY: Lest you 
think that what has gone before 
is an indication that I am opposed 
to the Southwest, let me tell you 
the plain truth—I doubt that there 
are 500 men in the Southwest 
today who know it as well as I 
do! Egotistical—okay, if you like. 
But, I saw this area first before 
World War I. I was flying in 
Texas in 1918. I have been in, 
out, and over, all of it ever since. 
That is why I am field editor of 
The Spectator. The mere title is 
indicative. It is not based on non- 
sense—only truth. It is, perhaps, 
a refutation of the importance of 
radio, television and polls. The 
men of The Spectator are pre- 
sumed to know, personally and 
intimately, the things, people and 
areas they write about. I am no 
exception to that. The knowledge 
of the men of The Spectator is 
the main reason why The Specta- 
tor has maintained its position 
for 82 years! When I say “knowl- 
edge,” I do not mean “book 
larnin.” I mean personal contact 
with every area of the United 
States and Canada. (The Specta- 
tor has always employed men with 
scholastic education—and_ then 
given them close association with 
insurance men in all strata of the 
business in every State.) My col- 
league, good friend, and Editor of 
The Spectator has been in most 
cities of the United States and 
Canada, and knows local condi- 
tions anywhere on this Continent 
—insurancewise. By the way, 
Norman Morse, executive vice- 
president of the Home State Life, 
has fully recovered from his long 
stay at the Mayo Clinic and is in 
better health than for some time. 
Agency Director Edmonds of that 
company is pleased. Also pleased 
with the fact that the company 
may very soon hit $100,000,000 in 
force. Probably in 1950. The first 
Oklahoma company to get into the 
upper bracket in some years. 
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Stepping Along! 


And why not? He consistently re- 
ceives generous Bonuses for produc- 
tion and persistency plus liberal com- 


missions from— 


ZBerhous 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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Tews of the 
COMPANIES 





JOHN HANCOCK—Clyde F. Gay, 
vice-president, has been appointed 
to direct research and study proj- 
ects in connection with the prob- 
lems which arise in all phases of 
the company’s multiple operation, 

Second Vice-President R. Rad- 
cliffe Massey succeeds Mr. Gay in 
charge of general agencies and 
George Vinsonhaler, Cincinnati 
general agent, will assume the 
duties of general agencies man- 
ager. 


MANHATTAN LIFE—The paid- | 


for business for the first three 
months of 1950 exceeded that of 
the same period in 1949 by 46%. 

For the first three months of 
this year, the company had $9,399, 
610 of paid-for, including revivals 
and increases, and in 1949 a total 
of $6,399,238. 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 
—A new book titled “Are You the 
Man For—A Life Underwriting 
Career with the National?” by 
John G. Karnedy, agency assistant, 
has been published by the agency 
department. This book is to be 
used in the recruiting of full-time 
career underwriters. 

The so-called “Recruiting Bro- 
chure” was specifically prepared 
for the information of those who 
may be interested in a life insur- 
ance career. It tells of life insur- 
ance as an institution; describes 
the life underwriting career brief- 
ly; gives an introduction to the 
National Life and its officers; and 
also contains a digest of the home 
office training school, sales promo- 
tional material, and background 
sketches of some of National 
Life’s successful underwriters in 
various sections of the country. 

Karl G. Gumm, superintendent 
of agencies, was elected to the post 
of chairman of the company’s com- 
mittee on insurance. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y.—Life 
insurance at reduced cost, and tai- 
lored to fit individual needs, is 
being made available to full-time 
employees under a contributory, 
voluntary insurance program that 
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the company has set up to supple- 
ment its security and retirement 
plans. 

Full-time employees who have 
had at least one year’s service, and 
who are covered by the security or 
retirement plans, may participate. 

Policies issued under the plan 
will call for monthly premiums at 
The Mutual Life’s’ established 
rates. For the first five years the 
company will contribute 20 per 
cent of the annual premium. It 
will also pay the difference be- 
tween the annual premium and the 
twelve monthly premiums, even 
after the first five years. The bal- 
ance of each monthly premium 
will be collected from the em- 
ployee through payroll deductions. 


PENN MUTUAL—tThe Forrest J. 
Curry Agency has been presented 
with the President’s Award, the 
highest field honor, for rendering 
the most distinguished perform- 
ance in the preceding year. Mal- 
colm Adam, president of the com- 
pany, journeyed from Philadelphia 
to San Francisco to present the 
emblematic bronze plaque at a 
dinner held April 14 at Berkeley, 
with 150 attending. 





The Curry Agency of 46 under- 
writers was selected by a non- 
agency committee of judges as 
having done the most outstanding 
all-around job of any agency of 
the company. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL — New 
business during the first quarter 
of the year amounted to a 7.9% 
increase over the same quarter of 
1949, 

New investments amounted to 
$14,185,000, an increase of 9.8% 
over the first quarter of last year. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL—The 
board of directors appointed Henry 
R. Roberts as secretary of the acci- 
dent department and Alfred T. 
Yungman as director of sales re- 
search. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL — A 
new booklet, “How to Get the Most 
Out of Your Life Insurance Pol- 
icy,” has been published by the 
company in an effort to clear up 
much of the mystery which, to the 
average policyholder, surrounds a 








closed as of today. 


signatures. 








PROMPT SERVICE! 


On April 3, 1950, the president of a large West Virginia bank 
wrote this letter to the Midland Mutual Life: 


“On March 28, 1950, we asked your company to furnish us 
with certain papers for completing a loan under the above 
policy which is assigned to us. 
the entire transaction has been completed and the matter 


In less than one week’s time 


“On the same date, we requested several other life insur- 
ance companies to complete similar transactions for us. As 
yet, we have not even received the papers for the necessary 


“We are taking this opportunity to thank you. 
be commended for the prompt and courteous manner in 
which this transaction was handled by your company.” 


The 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
250 EAST BROAD STREET 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


You are to 











life insurance contract. It ex- 
plains in non-technical language 
each provision of a policy and how 
it may be used. At the agent’s re- 
quest, the company will send the 
booklet to people buying their first 
life insurance policy in The Con- 
necticut Mutual. 

The company has passed the two 
billion dollar mark in the amount 
of life insurance in force. The 
365,000 policyholders own a total 
of 486,403 policies, each policy- 
holder owning an average of $5479 
of life insurance in the company. 


ANNUITIES 


The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia offers a full line 
of annuity contracts at rea- 
sonable rates: 


Single Premium Immediate 
Life 
Installment Refund 
Cash Refund 
Joint and Last Survivor 


Annual Premium Deferred 
We write up to $100,000 on 
single premium annuities. 
We accept up to $5,000 an- 
nual premium or sufficient to 
provide a monthly annuity 
at age 65 of $500, whichever 
is less. 











Brokerage inquiries invited. 


LIE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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ACLU—C.L.U. examinations will 
be given June 7, 8 and 8 through- 
out the United States, Canada and 
in certain foreign lands. 


LIAA—Breaking a tradition which 
for the past forty years has lo- 


cated its meetings in New York 
City, the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America will hold its 
Spring Meeting in Atlantic City, 
N. J. The meeting will be held at 
Haddon Hall, with the sessions 
getting under way on the after- 
noon of Thursday, June 1, and 
continuing throughout the follow- 
ing day. 

Manager Bruce E. Shepherd of 
the Association has announced 
that a large part of the program 
will feature discussion periods at 
which questions of importance to 


I; SOUNDS LIKE a silly question. 
Pensions should start at retirement, 


of course. 





But shouldn't they also start with 
total disability? A man needs a 
pension then, too. 


Plenty of buyers seem to think so. 
That's why we offer the old-fashioned 
$10-per-month-per-$1,000 Disability 
Income clause with only a 4-month 
waiting period in our Retirement 
Income plans— par and non-par. 


These retirement plans are also 
available with Family Income to the 
selected age of the beneficiary so 
that she, too, can have a pension! 


if 
INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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life insurance officials will be con- 
sidered. At least one session will 
be devoted to Washington develop. 
ments. Under this heading wil] 
come such matters as the opera- 
tion of the Washington office 
jointly by the Association and the 
American Life Convention, and 
various aspects of the federal in- 
come tax as it affects life insur- 
ance companies and policyholders, 


LIAMA—The most comprehensive 
survey ever made of the charac- 
teristics of the life insurance pur- 
chaser is now being completed by 
Agency Management Association’s 
Research Division. The first see- 
tion of The 1949 Buyer will be 
published later this spring. 

This section of the Buyer Study 
will treat a total of 19,368 adult 
Ordinary policies issued in May, 
1949, by 64 companies operating in 
the United States. 

Included will be five main divi- 
sions, which will answer these 
questions: Who are the insured? 
What did they buy? How did they 
buy? For whom did they buy? and 
What happened after the applica- 
tion was made? 

In contrast to previous research 
publications of the Association, 
the Buyer Study will present a 
condensed version of the findings, 
with complete tables to be kept on 
file at headquarters. Another in- 
novation is the preparation of the 
first section in loose leaf form so 
that additions may be readily 
made. 


HANUIOUIOULONOUUULOUHLU VAAL LLU 


DOWN SOUTH 


ILLUS 


ESPITE outward appearances, 
all is not sweetness and har- 
mony between the giant life insur- 
ance companies which (wherever 
the home office may be located) 
operate in the South and South- 
west, and the small and medium- 
sized companies which confine their 
operations to those areas. Not much 
of the friction between the giants 
and the smaller companies is ob- 
vious on the surface, but it takes 
only a little mental “scratching” to 
discover kernels of serious annoy- 
ance—at least on the part of the 
latter. 
Some of the things which (right- 
ly or wrongly) irritate the small 
and medium-sized companies in the 
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—_ feel that giant units with large 
vill sums available for acquisition costs 
lop- sometimes go in and “pay whatever 
vill necessary” to get topflight agents 
ra- —whether such payment is via com- 
fice missions, allowances, office rental, 
the clerical hire or oher routes. Fourth, 
and the payment of $7.50 medical fee 
in- by large companies in some areas 
ur- (as against the $5 which the small- 
ers, er company can more easily afford) 
is a point that gets considerable 
jive discussion in a kind of sub rosa 
ac. manner. Fifth, the smaller compa- 
ur- nies resent some of the investment 
by activities of the giants. That re- 
yn’s sentment seems—when present—to 
ec. be directed against mortgage prac- 
be tices, and also against the large- 
company practice of buying up en- 
idy tire investment issues. Sixth, in the 
lult category of things which the small- 
ay, er companies do not like, has some- 
rin what of a public-relations aspect. 
Some of them feel that the big 
vi- companies disregard them entirely 
ese in matters within the structure of 
od? life insurance itself, but then come 
hey running to them to pull burned 
ind legislative chestnuts out of the fire. 
© Now, as regards the C.S.O. mor- 
tality tables, it has long been ob- 
vious that the smaller companies 
rch will not readily adopt them in 
ra DEDICATION: present at the setting of the dedication. stone at the new states where their use is not man- 
Mutual Life building, New York City, are (l. to r.) Louis W. Dawson, datory. If they do adopt them in 
88, president; J. McCall Hughes, comptroller; Roger Hull, executive vice- such states, it is generally with 
on president; Robert E. Dineen, New York State superintendent of insurance; extreme reluctance and foreboding 
- John W. Davis, Mutual Life trustee. and more because of some form of 
the competitive pressure than for any 
80 other reason. 
ily territories referred to (as well, in- distinct disadvantage as against As regards a feeling on the part 


deed, as similar organizations in 


the established giants of the busi- 


of any smaller company that oppo- 


the Mountain States) can briefly be ness. Second, some of the smaller sition to its entry into a particular 
set down here. The complaints are companies think that the giants 

ni not found in every company of the occasionally exert covert pressure 

class described, but they certainly against acceptance of their “origi- 

exist in an appreciable degree. nal” policies in various states— COMPLETE PERSONAL 

First, the smaller companies feel thus making entry into certain 
in that the C.S.0. mortality tables states as difficult as possible. Third, 
(where mandatory) put them at a a number of the smaller companies 
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eS, 
ar- 
ur- 
=| | OUR BUSINESS 
2d) P 
th- Life Insurance was founded on the principle that theirs is the administration of a public 
trust—that funds entrusted to them must be held inviolate. More than Eighty million 
im- Americans have entrusted their dollars to the safe-keeping of Life Insurance Companies 
eir that they may have security. 
h 4 out of every 5 families are protected by one or more policies . . . policies totaling 
1c $213 billion of insurance. 
nts Guaranteeing this protection are assets of $59.3 billion . . . invested for the protection 
ob- of the policyowner aiding America’s growth. 
Last year $1.5 billion was paid out in death benefits . ; 
Kes $2 billion was paid to living policyowners. “REGISTERED POLICY PROTECTION” 
to Directly or indirectly, life insurance serves every American, 
pays off in the present, every day of the year. REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
oy- Are you interested in becoming a part of this business? You 
the will find it pays to be friendly with LIFE INSURANCE 
ht- PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY COMPANY 
all The Friendly Company TT 
TH BEASLEY, President 

the FRANKFORT @ INDIANA nei omnes 
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state emanates from, or is fostered 
by, a big company, or any number 
of big companies—tnat is extreme- 
ly difficult to prove openly, even if 
some ground for the feeling might 
seem to exist. Unfortunately, in 
any instance of this kind the small- 
er company rarely goes directly to 
tae suspected big company and lays 
the cards on the table. Nor. bv the 
same token, does the big company 
often make such a move. The re- 
sult is that inimical rumors occa- 
sionally find lodging, despite any 
tangible evidence of their truth or 
falsity. 

On the subject of to what extent 
big companies may use superior 
financial power to get superior 
agents, the differences are as 
varied, almost, as the number of 
small-company executives who may 
be interviewed. A small company 
sometimes feels that it has brought 
a new agent into the _ business, 
nursed him along, helped him to be 
a power in his community, carried 
him over personal difficulties, and 


then lost him to a big company 
which has offered inducements 
which the smaller organization 


could not meet. Of course, it is ob- 
vious that this can work the other 
way as well. But the matter is a 





high point of small-company com- 
piaint, regardless of the questions 
of free enterprise and individual 
right of contract which may enter. 
Irritated individuals are not always 
abstractly logical! 


Medical Fees 


In the matter of medical fees 
(and notably so in Utah at the time 
this is written) the difference be- 
tween a fee of $7.50 and a fee of $5 
may mean a lot to a smaller com- 
pany. This is because the average 
policy of the smaller company is 
often much less than that of large 
company. For instance, if a big 
company has an average ordinary 
policy of, say, $3,500, and the small- 
er company has an average policy 
of $2,000, then the medical cost— 
per $1,000—will be much higher for 
the latter than for the former. If 
the smaller company has been pay- 
ing $5 medical fee and the large 
company pays (and continues to 
urge payment of) $7.50, a real 
discrepancy exists, and another 
sore spot on the body of life insur- 
ance management. 

When it comes to the investment 
problems of the smaller companies, 








a number of them are subjected to 
a kind of financial squeeze in the 
matter of real estate mortgages, 
This is particularly true where a 
smaller company has the mortgage 
at five or five and a half per cent, 
and the big company comes along 
with a bid of four per cent or per- 
haps even less. True, the effect of 
this is that the mortgagee gets his 
loan more cheaply. But the effect 
is also (a) to squeeze the smaller 
company’s investment market and 
(b) sometimes violently to antag- 
onize local banks, mortgage loan 
units, savings and loan associations 
and similar sources, that is, to 
make them, as well as the smaller 
jife insurance company, resentful 
if they, also, are the sufferers. 

The foregoing is by no means 
intended either as a full list of 
what the smaller companies may 
resent. Neither is it intended as a 
dogmatic defense of smaller com- 
panies against any practice of 
large life insurance companies. 
Rather is it a necessarily-brief in- 
dication of friction points that 
arise. Once those points are clear- 
ly seen and evaluated, common 
sense can be used to file them down 
at least to a supportable degree of 
smoothness. 








A philosophy 


that works... 


more apparent annually, 


prospects and policyholders. 


Cinsup 





The continuing advancement of the essential 
interests of its field underwriters is fundamental 
in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 

Scientific selection, progressive and thought- 
fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- 
ment program the merit of which has become 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- 
derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their 
services and held in ever-increasing esteem by 


best. 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


Our 49th Year... 


Doing things a little differently, we are 
"Forty-niners" in 1950 — that is, when 
this year is ended, this Company will be 
49 years old, and already among the 
leaders in the business. 


With quite an array of outstanding pro- 
duction records already to our credit, 
we nevertheless expect 1950 to be our 
It has started that way, and 
we have a strong, well-trained, well- 
equipped field force to keep up the 
good work. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSUR 


CECOlu 











C. R. CLEMENTS, 


Chairman of the Board 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 





EDWIN W. CRAIG, President 
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LETTERS 


MUU LUUUUULL LULU ULL LL 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR 

It has been interesting to read 
the article by Halsey Joseph- 
son in the January issue of The 
Spectator. We in The Travelers 
arrived at the same conclusion a 
number of years ago and since 
then our new contracts have all 
provided for the removal of the 
Premium Waiver extra premium 
at the commencement of the 
final year of premium payment 
under the basic policy unless the 
premium-paying period of the 
policy extends beyond the limit- 
ing age of disability coverage. 
We have not had occasion, how- 
ever, to change the wording of 
our Disability Provision to re- 
flect this that it 
would not be apparent to anyone 
unless he knew the practice of 
the company. It is possible that 
other companies are following 


practice, so 


the same practice, which likewise 
might not be apparent from a 
study of their Disability Provi- 
sion. 

R. A. GETMAN 


Dear Mr. Josephson: 

I read with interest your article 
“Passing Judgment” on page 25 
of the January issue of The Spec- 


Me WLU MUULUMU ULLAL LL 





LOUIS W. DAWSON 


COUNSEL: Louis W. Dawson, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, was elected 
president of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel. Mr. Dawson. for- 
merly vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, succeeds the late Robert A. 
Adams, former general counsel of the 
American United Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis. 


tator. What you say therein is 
evidently correct unless perhaps 
the annual premium is payable in 
installments in which case most 
companies probably waive the in- 
stallments rather than the equiv- 
alent annual premium. 

You could perhaps have gone 
further in your analysis and cov- 
ered a number of the later prem- 
iums of the 20 payment life policy 
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Last year, 84 new applicants for a Home Life agent's 
license took the state exams and all passed, on the first v; 


This is no absolute guarantee of future success but 
it is prima facie evidence of the public service 
potentialities of these new life underwriters and 
a significant testimonial to the effectiveness of 
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in your conclusions. Although the 
policyholder gets some benefit for 
the last few year’s premiums, the 
premiums paid for this benefit are 
out ef proportion to the value of 
the benefit. For instance during 
the 19th year the benefit is the 
waiving of only one annual prem- 
ium (the 20th), which to anyone 
in good health is certainly not 
worth the level premium paid for 
this benefit. Likewise in the 18th 
policy year, the bene‘it is the waiv 
ing of two annual premiums. This 
can be carried backward to the 
15th, the 14th or perhaps even 
the 13th or 12th year. Prior to 
that time he is getting more than 
his money’s worth for this prem- 
ium. 

If you wish to carry the analysis 
still further, you could show that 
negative reserves would be pro- 
duced in the early years of the 20 
payment life period which, in 
effect, means that at that point 
the company is “holding the bag” 
to the extent of such reserves. 
On termination of such a policy 
at such a time there would be a 
theoretical loss to the company 
by the amount of this negative 
reserve. The company does not 
attempt to collect such an amount 
theoretically due it on the ter- 
mination of the benefit, nor is it 
therefore overly concerned about 
the reverse case where the policy- 
holder no longer gets his money’s 
worth. Doubtless the case is rare 
where the _ policyholder, even 
though in full knowledge of what 
his premium buys, takes advan- 
tage of the situation and cancels 
the clause. 

The proper solution of this 
question is not to limit the dis- 
ability premium to 19 years but 
to some other period such as 15 
years. This, however, would re- 
quire a larger premium (spread 
over 15 years instead of 20 years), 
but would cause additional ad- 
ministrative costs in reducing the 
premium at the end of the 15 year 
period. The disability risk how- 
ever runs for the 20-year period 
or as you would have it the 19- 
year period. 

For many years waiver of prem- 
ium clause has been written in 
conjunction with disability income 
as a single benefit. In this case, 
there was a real benefit in the 
later years of the limited pay 
policy. 

L. O. Shudde 

Acting Chief Actuary 

Federal Security Agency 

Social Security Administration 
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March Purchases 


hag insurance purchases in the 
United States in March set an 
all-time record with $78,000,000 
more than in the previous record 
month, it was reported yesterday 
by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Total 
purchases in March were $2,413,- 
000,000, up 8% from the $2,224,- 
000,000 in March of last year. 

Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance in March were $1,489,000,- 
000, up 10% over March a year 
ago. 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chased in March amounted to 
$490,000,000, an increase of 13% 
over the corresponding month last 
vear. 


Group Decline 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $434,000,000 in March, a de- 
cline of 1% from March a year 
ago. These purchases represent 
new groups set up and do not in- 
clude additions of insured person- 
nel under group insurance con- 
tracts already in force. 

In the first three months of the 


YOUR OWN 
GENERAL AGENCY 


A umique and rarely occurring 

Opportunity now exists in the 

agency organization of this N. Y. 

Company. If you qualify you will 

be aided in the establishment of 

| your own general agency. Your 

| income will be limited only by 
your ability. 

We are particularly interested 

in Opening agencies in these New 
York cities. 


ITHACA BUFFALO 
NEWBURGH KINGSTON 
UTICA SYRACUSE 


If you feel you are general 
agency material it will pay you to 
call or write for a convenient in- 
terview. Your confidence will be 


rigiaiy respected 


Roy A. Foan 
Vice-President 






POSTAL 


INSUP ANCE COMPANY 
Pitt! Bwtwye i a) | ae ee ie 
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CHARLES FLEETWOOD: vice-presi- 
dent of the Prudential who will be in 
charge of the company’s new South- 
western home office in Houston, Tex. 


year total life insurance purchases 
were $6,493,000,000, an increase of 
13° over the first three months of 
1949. Purchases of ordinary life 
insurance accounted for $3,836,- 
000,000 of the months’ aggregate, 
an increase of 5% over last year. 
Industrial life insurance _ pur- 
chases represented $1,325,000,000 
of the current year’s total, an in- 
crease of 14% as compared with 
last year, while group life insur- 
ance purchases amounted to $1,- 
332,000,000 an increase of 41% as 
compared with the first three 
months of last year. 


wea reuchor to Windward 


There's a pleasant feeling of security 
in ‘‘an anchor to windward."’ That's 
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North American Accident 


The North American Accident 
Insurance Company of Chicago, 
Ill., successfully expanded its ser. 
vices during 1949, and at the close 
of that year had total admitted 
assets of $19,229,610, which was 
an increase of more than 10 per 
cent—or $1,759,647—over the year 
previous. 

The assets included Government 
Bonds totaling $4,205,881. Other 
bonds included public utilities— 
$1,806,645—railroads $1,317,354— 
municipals $1,441,290 — totaling 
$4,914,930. 

At the end of the year the con- 
pany had total surplus funds of 
$2,305,896 of which $1,000,000 was 
capital paid up; $150,000 reserve 
for interest fluctuations and unas- 
signed surplus of $1,155,895. Liie 
reserves totaled $11,295,929, dis- 
ability reserves $125,520, and acci- 
dent and health reserves $2,785,021. 

The company during the year 
was successful not only in increas- 
ing its surplus funds by 25 per 
cent but also making good gains in 
ordinary and total life insurance 
business. The company had at the 
end of the year, 50,931 policies 
covering $81,120,118 of insurance. 
Of this, 19 policies with 1857 cer- 
tificates and $2,157,315 was group 
insurance; while 50,912 policies 
eovering $78,963,803 of insurance 
was in the ordinary department. 
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Annual Statements 









particularly true in the feeling of 
safety which life insurance engenders. 
Freedom from fear of leaving the 
family in want plus the knowledge 
of its value in time of need makes life 
insurance a true anchor to windward 
to hold one safe and secure in this 
world of unknown tomorrows. 


General Agency Opportunities 
Brokerage Business Accepted 


* PHILADELPHIA 6, Opposite Independence Hall 
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CANADA 
(Concluded from Page 34) 


$103,505 in 1948. Claims were 
$515,202 against 1948’s $110,725— 
a comparatively heavy rise. How- 
ever, Ottawa was able—during 
1949—to recover $94,920 from 
claims previously paid. 

The following excerpt from the 
1949 annual report is self-explan- 
atory and shows the importance of 
the job that ECIC is doing: “It is 
dificult to measure the results 
through an examination of ac- 
counts. However, it is interesting 
to note that during the corpora- 
tion’s existence premiums received 
totaled $672,000 on export sales of 
close to $100,000,000. Total oper- 
ating expenses—other than claims 
—have amounted to $292,000. The 
corporation’s purpose has been to 
protect against unforeseen diffi- 
culties. 


ON THE HORIZON 
(Concluded from Page 8) 
read. For every publication has its 


own characteristic personality. ’ It 
reflects to a great extent the char- 


acter of its owners and editors. 
Some of the weekly and monthly 
magazines published in this coun- 
try attain a high rating on the 
quality of what they convey to the 
reader. But superior publications, 
like superior persons, are in the 
minority. Nevertheless, we must be 
thankful for their presence and 
availability. We must have faith in 
the survival of superiority. It is an 
interesting experience to compare 
the emblazoned headlines of sensa- 
tional daily newspapers with the 
less noisy but more informative 
lines of select periodicals. When one 
thinks of many of the older and 
finer papers that have disappeared 
in New York City and realizes the 
tremendous increase in sensational 
tabloids, one can only stand by and 
wonder what the ultimate effect 
will be. Surely the daily newspaper 
as we know it has fallen far below 
the standards set for it by Horace 
Greeley in 1850, when he referred 
to it as “The bright sunbeam of 
truth.” 

It may be said that the general 
public has but little taste in read- 
ing matter. It merely has appetite 
and craving, and looks longingly at 
morbidity and crime with an ap- 
petizing expectation. Thus, the 
readers of sensationalism acquire 
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Fifty-Sixth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $168,000,000 to Policyowners 
since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $73,825,000 in Assets 
. . Policies in force 
Insurance in 


contract. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


4 Murvuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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Life-Health-Accident- 
Hospitalization Insurance are all necessary 


THE UNITED SELLS THIS COMBINATION 








hardening of the intellectual ar- 
teries. What they read every day 
is like a number of pages torn out 
of a horror book—without begin- 
ning or end, What they really need, 
is freedom from morbid distortion 
and emotional exaggeration. 

There should be a “Statute of 
Limitations” for sensational out- 
bursts and falsifications. Despite 
the flaming headlines we must be 
confident of our own strength to 
withstand the shocks and tragedies 
of life. So disturbing to the inner 
peace of man, the distasteful and 
unpleasant things make so much 
noise that we entirely forget the 
silent characteristic of good. Sen- 
sationalism is rampant and aggres- 
sive, but good is quiet and unobtru- 
sive. However, we find our daily 
papers giving comparatively small 
space to matters of culture and 
education. Instead, they produce 
tremendous headlines concerning 
individual disasters. Thus they sub- 
stitute many burning questions of 
world wide importance for a 
smouldering one of morbid curios- 
ity. The freedom of the press was 
designed to emancipate the human 
race and not to enslave it. To re- 
tain and promote that ideal, our 
daily papers should supply us with 
more light and less heat. 








For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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INVESTMENTS 
(Concluded from Page 30) 


‘nese policyholders savuld_ re- 
spond to arguments against exces- 
sive government spending as their 
future hopes of protection are being 
constantly sapped through tne fall 
in the purchasing power of tae 
dollar. ‘the insurance’ industry 
enters into contracts to pay a speci- 
fied number of dollars at some fu- 
ture date. If these dollars are in- 
effective when time for payment 
arrives, and that is already occur- 
ring, there will be a gradual ques- 
tioning of the value of buying fu- 
ture dollars. This line of thought 
in turn could lead to the undermin- 
ing of the desire to save and the 
insistence of government protec- 
tion. Such a development would 
not support progressive capitalism 
or free enterprise or an indepen- 
dent insurance industry. 

If we want to give up our inde- 
pendence and the right to run our 
own personal and business lives in 
exchange for so-called security, let’s 
say so and stop the oratory and 
banquets wherein the Welfare 
State is denounced. The present 
mass thinking can only be changed 
to effective opposition to the Wel- 
fare State by a sales job on every- 
one who is not thinking through to 
the ultimate result. Reiterate the 
positive loss of freedom of work. 
religion, home and speech. People 
react to direct statements touching 
them as individuals. The Welfare 
State promises all things but says 
nothing of what is lost in return 
for the gift. 

There is evidence that construc- 
tive thought has been given to the 


problem by some members of the 
inausiry. At the annual meeting 
of Life Insurance Associations of 
America, its president, Asa V. Call, 
delivered an address that laid the 
cards on the table in no uncertain 
terms. His constructive and ag- 
gressive attack on the encroach- 
ments being made on our way of 
life should have received wide rec- 
ognition. It contained no platitudes 
or weasel words but carried specific 
recommendations as to how the in- 
dustry could further the cause of 
sound money. Other than a few 
advertisements there has been no 
follow through since the meeting 
adjourned. A sad commentary. 

In a democracy, the public has 
the right to decide its future. Ifa 
Welfare State is the answer, so be 
it, but the public should know both 
sides and not find itself entrapped 
through lack of knowledge. 

This article can hardly be classi- 
fied as one on investments unless 
you give more than passing inter- 
est to it. Unsound money means un- 
sound investments and eventually 
the consuming whirlwind. Pause 
and think whether a few sincere 
words on unsound money, spoken 
at every opportunity, is not your 
most vital investment today. 











TAX ANALYSIS 
(Continued from Page 23) 


to an employee under such a form, 
less any employee contributions 0 
account of the premium, is re 
quired to be included in the incom 
of the employee for the year jp 
which the premium is paid. 

“(4) Where a portion of the ip. 
surance is provided by units of 
paid-up insurance on a typical sin. 
gle premium form or is on a typical 
level premium form, and the bal. 


ance is provided on a typical cur-f 


rent term form, with separate pre. 
miums specified in the policy for 
each portion, only the paid-up or 
level premium insurance is Consi¢- 
ered a permanent form and all of 
each premium paid for paid-up or 
level premium insurance with re. 
spect to an employee under such a 
plan, less any employee contribu- 
tions on account of such premium, 
is required to be included in the 
income of the employee for the 
year in which the premium is paid. 
Thus, if each premium for paid-up 
or level premium insurance for an 
employee is provided from en- 


ployee contributions on account of 
it, no premiums are considered paid 
by the employer for a permanent 


We're Sitting 
Pretty...Right ‘ 
Where We Are! ! 














Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
| W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
i Montgomery, Alabama 





| Montgomery, Alabama 
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Couldn't please us more—being among the 
top 10% of American life insurance com- 
panies. This gives us the advantage of per- 
spective and size: assets over 80 million 
dollars (makes us a factor in the investment 
market and gives us a desirable diversifica- 
tion of holdings); doing business in 22 states 
(gives us a safe distribution of risks); an 
operation that’s BIG enough to employ top- 
flight talent in the Home Office. 

Yet, we can see things on the level. No 
smug, lofty airs! We're close enough to earth 
to worry about policyholders’ and agents’ 
problems, to reach right out and offer a 
friendly hand. 

You bet—we like it where we are! 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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plan. 

“(5) Where a premium for in- 
surance would be required to be in- 
cluded in the income of an employee 
in accordance with the foregoing 
rules but the right of the employee 
to permanent insurance or equiva- 
lent benefits, other than current 
term insurance, provided by the 
premium is forfeitable in case of 
subsequent separation from _ ser- 
vice, the insurance is not consid- 
ered a permanent form when the 
premium is paid and nothing is re- 
quired to be included in the em- 
ployee’s income on account of the 
premium payment. The value of 
any permanent insurance or equiv- 
alent benefits in which the right of 
an employee changes from forfeit- 
able to nonforfeitable in case of 
subsequent separation from service 
is considered a premium paid for 
a permanent form of insurance at 
the time of the change and such 
value, less any employee contribu- 
f tions on account of the change, is 
required to be included in his in- 
come for the year in which the 
change occurs. 


“(6) As used above, a premium 


with respect to an employee is the 


Bali ame); GEORGIA... iz the 


gross premium without adjustment 
on account of any credits such as 
dividends which are determined 
with respect to the premiums un- 
der the group policy as a whole or 
with respect to premiums other 
than that particular premium. 

“(7) Group permanent life in- 
surance premiums required to be 
included in the income of an em- 
ployee are subject to the withhold- 
ing under section 1622(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

“(8) This ruling does not apply 
to a premium paid by an em- 
ployees’ trust exempt under sec- 
tion 165(a), as amended. So much 
of a premium so paid as is used 
for current life insurance protec- 
tion for an employee and is paid 
from contributions of the employer 
or earnings thereon constitutes in- 
come to the employee for the year 
when paid and must be reported on 
Form 1099 but no part of the pre- 
mium is subject to withholding. 
See sections 29.165-6 and 29.147-2 
of Regulation 111, as amended, and 
section 405.101(b) of Regulations 
116, as amended. 

“(9) Pursuant to authority con- 
tained in section 3791(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, paragraphs 


Robert 
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in Georgia... 


Our business was started in Atlanta back in 
and we've grown with Georgia and its 
people ever since. We now have 1,100 folks, 
Peach State’ 
an expanding agency force serving an ever grow- 
ing number of people in 10 other Southern States. 
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HOME CEFICE = ATLANTA 


Two Ways of Life 


A. Whitney, 
Executives, writes in The Iron Fireman Magazine: 

“The salesman is vital to the continuation of our Ameri- 

| can system. The 

men and women at work producing the products he sells. 


average 


With four in the average family, 
salesman is responsible for the livelihood of 130 people— 
the salesman, top job maker in your community. 
“The salesman may be called the spark plug of our 
He makes our free enterprise system tick. He 
persuades us to exchange our dollars for the things which 
better and more enjoyable. 
ringing, he 


really only two ways of life... 
way. where we are 
we can make our own choices and rely on persuasion 
rather than force to get what we want. 

“The other method is to tell 
totalitarian way. You take the kind of goods the govern- 
ment allows to be 
has to bother to persuade you.” 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 





1 through 7 of this ruling will not 
be applied to premiums due and 
paid prior to July 1, 1950, in ac- 
cordance with group-permanent 
life insurance policies in effect on 
the date of approval hereof. 

(10) Correspondence from the 
following regarding this mimeo- 
graph should refer to its num- 
ber and to the symbols indicated: 
Collectors of Internal Revenue, 
A&C :Col; Internal Revenue Agents 
in Charge, IT-EIM; Heads of Field 
Divisions of the Technical Staff, 
TS:ARM. (Signed by George J. 
Schoeneman, Commissioner, and 
approved February 23, 1950, by 
Thomas J. Lynch, Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury).” 

The foregoing recent rulings in- 
dicate the many complications that 
arise under pension and _ profit- 
sharing trusts, especially when an 
attempt is made to qualify them 
under section 165 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. It is just such com- 


plications that will lead many em- 
ployers to investigate the possibili- 
ties of unqualified plans that will 
give them and their employees 
many more advantages without the 
confusion of constant regulation by 
government agencies. 
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State Mutual 


The State 
cester Mass., 
changes. 

Among them was the downward 
revision of the extra premium for 
family income benefits and a sub- 
stantial lowering of the premium 
for the waiver disability benefit 
provision in term, family mainte- 
nance and family income coverages. 
These changes coincide with the re- 
cently announced increase in divi- 
dends in term and family mainte- 
nance, effective on contracts issued 
on the C.S.O. basis. 

A general revision of term con- 
version privileges was also an- 
nounced to include conversion of 
its term to age 65 policy up to age 
60. Fifteen and 20 year term plans 
may now be converted within 10 
years. 

State Mutual has also lowered its 
premiums on all family income 
policies and on family income riders 
attached to life, endowment and re- 
tirement income policies. The com- 
pany has added to its policy port- 
folio a new 25-year family income 
plan and a 25-year family income 
rider. 


Wor- 
several 


Mutual 
announced 


Life, 


Prudential 
The Prudential, Newark, an- 
nounces that the dividend scale 


adopted for ordinary policies hav- 
ing anniversaries in January and 
February of the year 1950 will be 
continued for the balance of the 
year 1950. Accordingly, the 1949 
dividend may be used for all poli- 


5-vear term and tempo- 





“1 -~ + 
cies except 


rary income 

The rate of interest to be cred- 
ited on dividends left with the com- 
pany to accumulate has been set at 
the rate guaranteed in the policy, 
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but not less than 24% per cent per 
annum, for interest periods ending 
in 1950. 

The rate of interest to be cred- 
ited on settlement options has been 
set at the rate guaranteed in the 
policy but not less than an effective 
rate of 2%4 per cent per annum, fo: 
interest periods ending in 1950. 

Dividends to be credited on week- 
ly premium policies for the year 
ending Dec. 30, 1950, and on inter- 
mediate policies have now been de- 
termined. On regular’ industrial 
whole life policies issued before 
1907 the additional benefits were 
increased on Dec. 31, 1949 to 20 per 
cent of the face amount of insur- 
ance, payable whether the insured 
dies before or after age 76. For 
policies issued before 1897, this ad- 
ditional benefit has been made 
permanent. For policies issued 
from 1897 to 1906 the additional 
benefit applies when death occurs 
before Dec. 31, 1950. 

A 25-year family income and de- 
creasing term rider will be issued 
at ages 20 to 40 inclusive with ex- 
ceptions as described below. Pre- 
miums are payable for 20 years. 

The 25-year family income rider 
may be added, at issue only, to a 
basic policy except modified life 5, 
term, single payment or income en- 
dowment. As in the case of the 
other family income riders, the 
minimum monthly income is $20. 
If desired the rider may be made to 
apply to only a portion of the face 
amount of insurance. The 25-year 
rider is available to provide either 
$10 or $15 of monthly income for 
each $1,000 of face amount of the 
insurance to which it applies, ex- 
cept that the $15 per $1,000 rider 
may not be written at ages 38 and 
over in Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 





Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. The 
25-year rider will not be issued gp 
the $20 per $1,000 basis. 

The 25-year decreasing term jp. 
surance rider may be added, at 
issue only, to any plan except modi- 
fied life 5, term, or single payment. 
The minimum initial amount for 
which this rider will be written jg 
$2,000. The maximum amount for 
which the rider will be written js 
four times the face amount of in- 
surance under the basic policy, ex- 
cept that in the states named above 
the maximum amount at ages 37 
and 38 is three times, and at ages 
39 and 40, twice, the face amount 
of insurance under the basic policy, 


John Hancock 


John Hancock, Boston, has made 
a reduction in group annuity rates. 
On group annuity contracts issued 
on or after Jan. 1, 1950, rates will 
be based on an interest assumption 
of 24% per cent rather than 2 per 
cent as formerly. It is estimated 
that a decrease in group annuity 
premiums will result both in the 
case of past service annuities and 
future service annuities. 


Mutual Benefit Life 


The Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
N. J., announces the introduction 
of a new juvenile insurance pro- 
gram consisting of four types of 
coverage. 

The basic policy, issued at ages 
0-9, provides for return of pre 
miums paid with interest in the 
event of death prior to age 10. A 
full coverage rider is available and 
also two premium-protection fea- 
tures. In New York state, the full 
coverage rider is available only at 
issue ages 5-9. 

The full coverage rider, avail- 
able at the time of issue, provides 
enough additional coverage to pay 
the face amount of the policy in the 
event of death before age 10. When 
the contract is issued at insurance 
age 0, however, only 25 per cent of 
the face amount will be paid if 
death occurs during the first policy 
year. The maximum amount of in- 
surance to which the full coverage 
rider may be added is two-thirds 
the regular maximum limits. There 
are two premium protection oF 
payor benefit elements that may 
be added, at the time of issue only, 
to policies issued at ages 0-14, in- 
clusive, where the applicant is at 
least 20 years older than the in- 
sured. The first is a premium pro- 
tection rider which provides for 
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waiver of premiums in the event of 
the death of the applicant until the 
end of the policy year nearest the 
insured’s 25th birthday. The ap- 
plicant must not be over age 60. 
The second payor benefit is a dis- 
ability, premium protection policy 
which is a supplementary contract. 
It is available only in combination 
with the death only rider and pro- 
vides for waiver of premiums in the 
event of the continued disability of 
the applicant until the end of the 
policy year nearest the insured’s 
25th birthday. Under this contract, 
coverage is terminated when the 
applicant reaches age 60, or 55 if 
female. At issue, the applicant 
must not be over 55 if male, or 39 
if female. 

The new contract will be avail- 
able on seven plans: Ordinary Life, 
10 Payment Life, 20 Payment Life, 
Life Paid-Up at 60, 20 Year En- 
dowment, Endowment at 65 and In- 
come Endowment at 65. The maxi- 
mum limits of amount will be 
$15,000 face amount for ages 0-4 
and $30,000 for ages 5-9. For 
particularly desirable risks, con- 
sideration will be given to doubling 
these amounts. 


Guardian Life 

The Guardian Life of America, 
New York City, has announced in- 
creased non-medical limits, and ex- 
tension of non-medical procedure 
to all applications for amounts up 
to and including $2,500 at ages 45 
and under. 

All individual plans (including 
term insurance and special con- 
tracts) may be written on the non- 
medical basis, with the exception 
of the low-cost preferred risk 
policies, which are only available 
for above-average risks. Rules gov- 
erning pension trust business re- 
main unchanged. 

The new non-medical limits ap- 
plicable to male and female lives, 
where allowed by state law, now 
extend to $10,000 for issue ages 15 
to 30; $5,000 for ages 31 to 40; and 
$2,500 for ages 41 to 45. Guardian’s 
previous limits were $5,000 to age 
35 and $3,000 for ages 36 through 
40. Waiver of premium and acci- 
dental death benefits may be in- 
cluded. 

Guardian’s regular disability in- 
come benefit on male lives at $10 of 
monthly income per $1,000 of in- 
surance may also be included with- 





out medical examination up to $50 
a month at ages 40 and under, and 
$25 a month at ages 41 to 45 in- 
clusive. 

Exceptions to the new non-medi- 
cal rule are housewives, domestic 
servants and other females em- 
ployed solely within the home, who 
must be examined for applications 
over $2,500. 

The non-medical procedure has 
now been extended by the company 
to all applications for $2,500 or less 
at ages 45 and under, regardless of 
the source of business, with very 
few exceptions. Disability and ac- 
cidental death benefits may be in- 
cluded in these applications, for 
cases otherwise eligible. 

In addition to the full-time un- 
derwriters of the company, all gen- 
eral insurance brokers under con- 
tract to Guardian will be able to 
take advantage of the increased 
non-medical limits, if they qualify 
under the company’s present rules 
for the non-medical privilege. 


Standard Insurance 

Standard Insurance, Oregon, an- 
nounces that the waiver disability 
benefit to be included in all new 
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American National field 
just “puff-sheets”. 
aids to Anico Representatives, 


News stories recognizing every good job— 
Selling ideas from the field—Sales aids that 
can be used in making the Life Underwriter’s 
job more productive and profitable. 


Star Bulletin—for Industrial Agency Force 
4nico—for the Ordinary Field Force 


Two great aids. 
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policies will be the same for women 
as for men. This means that the 
waiver disability benefit will not 
terminate at marriage and that it 
will continue to age 60 rather than 
to 55. 

The waiver disability benefit will 
now be issued both to married and 
single women. 

in select cases the income dis- 
ability benefit will be issued to 
women, married, single, divorced or 
widowed. To qualify, an applicant 
must be first class in every respect. 
She must be a career type woman 
leaving home daily to work full 
time at an acceptable occupation, 
profession or business for a finan- 
cial return upon which she is de- 
pendent for support. 

The premium rate for all dis- 
ability benefits will continue to be 
double the rate for men. 

The opportunity to continue the 
waiver disability benefit on mar- 
riage in policies now in force will 
be extended to all women who 
notify the company of their mar- 
riage after Jan. 1, 1950. The same 
premium as paid in the past will 
apply. Each policyholder will be 
notified of this opportunity at the 
time the change in name is being 








arranged so that no special service 
wiil be needed. 

In the few cases where the in- 
come disability benefit is included 
in outstanding poiicies, this bene- 
fit will terminate on marriage as 
provided by the terms of the dis- 
ability clause. 

Aviation Coverage in Disability 
Benefit—The new disability benefit 
makes no reference whatever to 
disability as a result of aviation ac- 
tivities. Full coverage is now pro- 
vided whether disability results 
from flying as a passenger or as a 
pilot. 


Security Mutual Life 


The Security Mutual Life, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., announces a new 
package sale, conversion of family 
income rider benefits $25 F.I.R. 
benefits each $1,000 life insurance, 
quadruple protection, and a newly 
developed type of premium waiver 
oenefit. 

Pioneers in family income riders 
with amounts greater than $10 each 
thousand of base policy, Security 
Mutual now announces that its or- 
ganization is ready to write up to a 
maximum of $25 each $1,000 on all 
plans except term, juvenile, and 
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There is significance in 
the fact that an increasing number 
of our representatives are qualifying 
for the National Quality Award. 


Not quantity alone, but quality as well, 
is Fidelity’s yardstick of 
accomplishment. The National Quality 
Award translates into action 

our policy toward quality business. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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modified life. The rider has cop. 
muted value of $1,938 each $1 
monthly income at the beginning 
of the first year. In addition, j] 
was made known the rider had bee, 
redrawn to include  conversioy 
privileges up to two-thirds of com. 
muted value at any time within five 
years of expiry date. 

Quadruple protection—thre 
parts of additional term riders ty 
one part of permanent plan—j 
available with a $5,000 minimum 
limitation on the basic plan. Rate 
for a 20 year rider at age 35 js 
$9.85 each $1,000. 

Also newly adopted is a dis. 
ability endowment feature which, 
in addition to premium waiver 
benefits, provides for maturity of a 
policy as an endowment at age 65, 
when the insured is disabled prior 
to age 60 and remains so disabled 






until age 65. 
The Security Mutual Accumv- 
lator has been introduced. The 


basic life policy is a paid up at age 
65 contract which provides cash 
value of $800 each $1,000 insurance 
protection. To this is added either 
the Modern A & H or the essential 
disability plans to form the pack- 
age sale. 
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Word “Immediately” Construed 


While the insured was driving from his home to his 
place of business in another town, his car skidded on 
an icy highway and struck a pole. The accident hap- 
pended on Feb. 4, 1946. His car was towed back on the 
road and he proceeded to his place of business. It was 
his custom to stay at the latter place for a number of 
days before returning home. He came home in the 
evening of Feb. 8, 1946 and his wife noted that he 
was very pale. He lay on the couch and slept there all 
that night. His wife saw a red mark on the side of his 
head. The next morning he arose, but wavered and fell 
at his wife’s feet. He was examined by a doctor that 
day and the next day, Feb. 10, 1946, he was taken to a 
hospital where he died March 16, 1946. 

The insured had an accident policy covering loss of 
life “If the insured shall through accidental means 
sustain bodily injuries as described in the insuring 
clause, which shall independently and exclusively of 
disease and all other causes, immediately, continuously 
and wholly disable the insured from the date of acci- 
om... 

When the company denied payment the beneficiary 
brought suit. The doctor who examined the insured on 
Feb. 9 testified that his examination disclosed no marks 
of trauma; that he was suffering from severe palpita- 
tion and nervousness, and that his pulse remained high 
throughout his stay at the hospital where he suffered 
a stroke and later died. 

There was no evidence of the insured’s activities 
from the time of the accident until he returned home 
other than it was his custom to attend to his business 
in the other town. 

The basic question in the case was the construction 
to be given to the phrase “immediately, continuously, 
and wholly disables the insured from the date of the 
accident.” The Illinois Appellate Court held that the 
word “immediately” was limited by the use of the 
words “from the date of the accident.” In deciding for 
the company, the Court said: 

“The complaint alleges that the insured came to his 
death as the result of an accident occurring on Feb. 4, 
1946, and that the insured was totally disabled from the 
date of the accident Feb. 4, 1946 to the date of his 
death. The record shows that one Louis Fiene, a gaso- 
line station operator, testified that he saw a bruise on 
the head of the insured on the day of the accident. 
Plaintiff said she saw a red mark on the head of the 
Insured five days later. This mark apparently had dis- 
apeared on the following day (Feb. 9) when Doctor 


Jeffers examined him. Whether the insured received the 
bruise in the accident does not appear from the evi- 
dence. 

“So far as the record shows, the disability of the 
insured commenced on the sixth day following the ac- 
cident. We are, therefore, impelled to hold, under the 
authorities last cited, that the insured was not ‘im- 
medixtely’ disabled from the ‘date of the accident’ as 
provided by the policy.” (Thun v. Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Assn. of Omaha, Illinois Appellate Court, 
Jan. 19, 1950.) 


Death of Insured and Beneficiary 


Roy Spain and his wife Marie met their deaths in the 
early morning of March 15, 1948, when a car driven by 
the husband and in which the wife was a passenger 
struck a freight train. He had two policies on his life 
in which she was beneficiary, and she had two policies 
in which he was beneficiary. The administrator of the 
husband’s estate and the administratrix of the wife’s 
estate both claimed the proceeds of the four policies. 
The wife’s administratrix claimed she was entitled to 
the proceeds because the evidence showed the wife sur- 
vived. The husband’s administrator claimed he was 
entitled to the proceeds because the deaths were simul- 
taneous and the statutes of Illinois provided as follows: 

“Where the title to property or the devolution thereof 
depends upon priority of death and there is no sufficient 
evidence that the persons have died otherwise than 
simultaneously the property of each person shall be 
disposed of as if he had survived, except as otherwise 
provided in this Article . 

“Where the insured and the beneficiary in a policy 
of life or accident insurance have died and there is not 
sufficient evidence that they have died otherwise than 
simultaneously the proceeds of the policies shall be 
distributed as if the insured had survived the bene- 
ficiary.” 

The evidence on behalf of the wife’s estate consisted 
of the testimony of three members of the freight train 
crew. Malcolm Purcell, a switchman on the train, testi- 
fied that after he noticed that something was wrong he 
set the brakes on the train and went back from the 
caboose in which he was riding to the automobile, a 
distance of approximately 100 to 200 feet. This witness 
testified that when he got back to the automobile he 
took hold of the left wrist of Roy W. Spain and could 
not feel a pulsebeat and that he could not hear Roy 
Spain breathing or making any other noise, and from 
those circumstances he formed the opinion that Roy W. 
Spain was dead. This witness further testified that at 
the time he was examining Roy W. Spain he heard 
Marie Spain groan, and from that fact he formed an 
opinion that she was then still alive. 

Ernest Jennings, a switchman on the train, when 
called to testify, stated that he walked from the engine 
of the train where he was riding at the time the train 
stopped, some 37 car-lengths to the rear of the train, 
a distance of approximately 500 feet, and while walk- 
ing along the train he examined the cars, and that he 
walked the distance from the caboose to the automobile, 
and that the total length of time from the time he left 
the engine and got to the end of the train was approxi- 
mately 10 or 12 minutes. He further testified that he 
shone the light of his lantern on the faces of both Roy 
W. Spain and Marie Spain, and formed an opinion 
from the appearance of Roy W. Spain, based upon his 
having previously seen dead people, that Roy W. Spain 
was dead; and that he observed Marie Spain move her 
head several inches to the right, and then back, and 
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that he immediately put his hand along her neck on the 
right side and felt her pulse beat twice, and that from 
these facts he formed the opinion that she was still 
alive. 

In opposition to this the husband’s estate produced 
two witnesses, the embalmer who embalmed both bodies 
and who testified both of them had sustained severe 
injuries, and a Dr. E. G. Dewein. The doctor testified 
in response to a hypothetical question that it was im- 
possible for a person definitely, finally and conclusively 
to determine that a party was dead, except by the 
absence of continued and uninterrupted succession of 
heartbeats which can only be determined by the use 
of the stethoscope; that in his opinion death could not 
be established by observation; and that a person could 
be alive and still exhibit no visible signs of being alive 
—the nervous system being temporarily out of com- 
mission due to shock or unconsciousness. 

The case was tried before a court without a jury 
and at the end of all the evidence, the court held in 
favor of the wife’s estate and awarded it the proceeds 
of the four policies. The husband’s estate appealed on 
the grounds that the verdict was against the weight of 
the evidence. The Appellate Court affirmed the verdict 
in favor of the wife’s estate. In passing on the words 
“sufficient evidence” as used in the insurance statute, 
the Appellate Court said: 

“On this appeal great stress is placed upon the sig- 
nificance of the words ‘sufficient evidence’ as they are 
used in the Sections of the Statute hereinbefore re- 
ferred to and which are set out in detail, appellant 
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contending that the words ‘sufficient evidence’ meg 
that amount of proof which ordinarily satisfies an 
prejudiced mind beyond a reasonable doubt. We do ng 
know of an instance in which the legal significance ¢ 
these words has been passed upon since the enactmen 
of the Statutes in question, but we are not disposed ty 
hold that said words require that degree of proof eg. 
tended for by appellant. This being a civil action y 
believe that a reasonable construction to be applied % 
said words and the amount of proof required to satis 
them means that proof would necessarily have to }g 
by a preponderance of the evidence. It is not necessary 
in a civil action to prove any fact, except by a pre¥ 
ponderance of the evidence (Mitchell v. Hindman, 15 
Ill. 5388). The Statutes under consideration in no way 
change the Rules of Evidence. Our Courts have said 
that a requirement of proof that ‘satisfies’ is too exact. 
ing as it may be taken to mean proof beyond a reason4 
able doubt, and requires more than a preponderang 
(Sonneman v. Mertz, 221 Ill. 362).” 


The husband’s estate further contended that the 
testimony of the doctor should be all-inclusive ay 
controlling over the opinions of lay witnesses. 
Appellate Court, however, held that laymen might giygl 
their opinion of death as well as doctors. It wag 
matter of weight or belief to be given to the evideng 
The trial court believed the lay witnesses and 
Appellate Court could not overrule it. (Prudential I 
Co. v. Spain and Gibbs, Illinois Appellate Court, Fou 
District, Jan. 19, 1950.) 
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